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The map shows the sectional increase in 
Effective Buying Income from 1934, the first 
recovery year, to 1939, as estimated by 
SALES MANAGEMENT’s Research 
Department for the annual Survey of Buying 
Power. The national gain last year over 1938 
was 7 per cent. 


A deiailed breakdown of 1939 Effective 
Buying Income for sections-states-trading 
areas-counties-cities (as well as for retail sales 
and other significant market data) will be 
published April 10 in the eleventh annual 
Survey of Buying Power. 
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SURE SIGNS OF 
LEADERSHIP 


Presented to WSM by impartial judges are these 


trophies reflecting WSM’s leadership . . . WSM’s 
ability to build programs with a purpose . . . pro- 


grams that interest . .. programs that sell! 


They are the yardstick that measures the value of 

acknowledged supremacy and shortens the gap be- 

tween advertising and . . . action! 

Truly, they are the marks of merit that guide wise : : 
advertisers. 


Ask for the proof! 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES, EDWARD PETRY & CO., INC. 
NO ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN IS COMPLETE WITHOUT WSM 


WARIED 
AT ONCE 
453,086 


LOAVES OF BREAD 


WILL PAY ADVERTISED PRICES 


We’re in the market for nearly half a million loaves of bread today and 
every day. We buy bread of every type and every shape in every size. We 
are also in the market for carload quantities of everything for the home. 
We're big business ... and profitable business. Cut yourself a slice of our 
market . . . call a Rodney E. Boone Man now and arrange to place your 
proposition before us. (Boone offices located in principal cities.) 


This advertisement sponsored by more than 460,000 families who 
represent the market of the readable, reliable Chicago Herald-American 
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“The Biggest One Got Away”’ 


Now that approaching Spring finds many a disciple of Izaak 
Walton oiling up the reels in anticipation of the legal day when 
he may sally forth to do battle against the wily minnow, it may 
be of some interest to note that there is at least one pair of lakes 
in these United States where the big ones literally fight for the 
fleeting fly, and no closed season interrupts the ardent angler. 


More than that, this piscatorial paradise has been staked out 
as a direct-to-consumer bit of sales promotion by Henry Morris, 
erstwhile of Hearn’s department store, N. Y., and presently sales 
promotion manager of Bardstown Distillery in the town which 
Stephen Foster designated as “My Old Kentucky Home.” 


The lakes (entirely within the distillery property and thus 
exempt from fish and game laws) are fed by the spring that 
supplics the distillery water. Having from time to time been 
stocked with fish through Gov. Happy Chandler's beneficent 
paternalism, the lakes attracted local folk to whom fishing per- 
mission was readily granted. And since no angler ever went home 
empty-creeled, it was more than logical for Henry Morris to es- 
tablish, last Summer, the “Old Fiddlers’ Fishing Club’—“Old 
Fiddler” coming from a copyrighted fiddle-shaped bottle used 
by the distillery. 


Membership cards were mailed with a letter of explanation to 
stockholders, wholesalers, retailers, bartenders and other custom- 
ers. Followed quickly, as an adjunct of membership, the inex- 
pensive ‘Fishermen's Rule—as used by fishermen everywhere.” 


After this creation of a basic membership, salesmen and dealers 
were invited to recommend the names of friends and customers. 
To each of these went a card accompanied by a letter citing the 
name of the nominating friend. 


By October of last year, Old Fiddlers’ Fishing Club numbered 
some 4,000 members, nearly three-quarters of them consumers; 
each following week has seen several hundred additional enroll- 
ments. The Morris hope is to tot up a quarter-million member- 
ship; to capitalize on friendships with periodic postcard mailings 
calling attention to delights of the distillery’s products. A series 
of six postcards went out in the 1939 pre-holiday season, and 
results are said to have been gratifyingly encouraging. 


Pilgrims to the lakes increase in numbers regularly; some have 
come 500 miles to test Bardstown hospitality. And hospitality it 
is, with boats and bath houses, a kitchen in which to cook the 


Old Fiddlers’ Fishing Club 
Bardstown Distillery 
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FISHERMAN’S RULE 


As Used by Fishermen Everywhere 


Literal-minded non-fishermen would swear the rule (here reduced) is only a foot long. . 
would only stop boasting long enough to allow them to swear anything. 


catch, a refrigerator stocked with fizzwater to mix the standing 
prize of free drinks for a catch of five fish. 


Zenith of the club’s achievement is expected to be on May 3 
when James A. Farley, exhausted by licking the first Stephen 
Foster stamp to be sold at Bardstown’s postoffice, may accept the 
invitation to recuperate behind an Old Fiddlers’ fishing rod—or 
whatever other revivifying accessories may be available on the 
property. 


Stork’s Friend 


Women who are about-to-become-mothers no longer stick close 
to home, sewing on tiny garments. They get around almost as 
much as they did before the stork flapped his wings. One of 
the reasons thousands of women enjoy this freedom and normal 
living is that Elsie Frankfurt, of Dallas, had a brain wave. 


Fresh out of Southern Methodist University, Elsie was struck 
by the plight of her sister Edna, who was going to have a young 
one. Edna scarcely dared put her head out the front door in the 
bulky mother-hubbardish dresses she had to wear under her cir. 
cumstances since what else was adaptable to her changing figure? 
“Clumsy, dowdy, uninspired,” Elsie mumbled every time she saw 
the pre-confinement wardrobe. 


Elsie drew on her collegiate designing experience, and conceived 
a maternity skirt which would hang evenly because of an aper- 
ture, adjustable, in the front. She had the idea patented, and 
combined the skirt with a smock or page boy type jacket which 
would fall loosely over the aperture. 


Edna looked pretty nifty in the costume, and her friends began 
wanting copies. So Elsie opened a retail shop, with her patented 
Page Boy and several existing lines of maternity garments, in 
the Dallas Medical Arts Building, where doctors could not fail 
to see the merchandise and where enceinte gals would practically 
trip into it. 


The shop itself, unique among such shops in that it carried 
no baby clothes whatever as combination items, was doing swell, 
but it was just Elsie’s lucky year, no less. Miriam Zesmer, one 
of her friends, was making a trip to New York, and decided 
to wear a Page Boy in and call on the maternity dress buyer at 
Best & Co. The buyer wired Elsie an order for two dozen Page 
Boys without hesitation. 


Nearly 250 of the biggest department stores in the country 
have since gone in for Page Boys; and in nearly every spot where 
Page Boy is carried, it outsells all other maternity dresses about 
two to one. Many stores have opened special maternity shops 
within the regular dress shops, but Best & Co. humorously 
carries the garments in a division of their trousseau department. 


Both Elsie and Miriam (who has charge of the New York 
sales office, while Elsie, who has taken Edna in as a partner, 
manages the retail shop and factory in Dallas) make trips, for 
which department stores run special ads, to maternity shops where 
they advise ladies-in-waiting on becoming colors and such. 


In less than three years the factory has become a 25-expett- 
seamstress-outfit where girls average $20 per week, making a dime 
to a quarter more per dress than in the average factory. Ice 
cream and cake are served every time an employe has a birthday. 
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HOW’S YOUR 
WOR 


1LQ.: 


NOTE—It’s years since WOR 
devoted space to its power and 
signal strength. This brief cross- 
examination will bring you rap- 
idly up-to-date on some recent 
facts regarding both. You'll 
agree, we think, that they leave 
little doubt why WOR wields 


QUESTION: What leading sta- 
tion covers the whole of one and 
the major portions of six other 
states; yet is listened to regularly 
in West Palm Beach, Dayton, 
Kansas City, Seattle, Ocean Park, 
California, Brady, Montana? 


ANSWER: It is not unusual for 
WOR to receive more than one- 
hundred letters a month from 
such distant points. WOR is also 
regularly received and listened to 


: the influence it does. 


in Chicago, Quebec, Montreal and 
many cities in Minnesota, Texas, 
Michigan, Washington, Colorado. 
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QUESTION: A listener recently reported 
that he listened to WOR regularly in 
Guatemala City in Central America. He 
claims that he used a 4-tube portable re- 
ceiver while in a steel-frame building. Right? 


ANSWER: Yes. WOR is listened to regu- 
larly in the Canal Zone as well. We just 
heard that another man listened to WOR 
from 9:00 p.m. to 1:00 a.m. while atop El 
Agua, 12,000-foot volcano which overlooks 
the city of Guatemala. He, too, used a port- 
able receiver. 


L 
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QUESTION: Was it stated at a Govern- 
ment hearing that, because of its direc- 
tional antenna which concentrates and 
multiplies its signal, WOR uses its 50,000 
watts more efficiently than any other sta- 
tion of equal power? 


ANSWER: Yes. This statement was made 
at an FCC hearing by the representative of 
a firm of well-known consulting engineers. 
Previous surveys made for WOR more 
than adequately confirm the logic and im- 
portance of this fact. We will be glad to 
support it with facts and figures. 


S 


QUESTION: The Radio Editor of 
what well-known newspaper re- 
cently told a reader that his in- 
ability to get any station other 
than WOR might be due to the 
blanketing power of WOR’s 
signal ? 


ANSWER: This statement was 
made by the Radio Editor of the 
Newark, N. J., Call. Though he ad- 
vised the reader to buy a new re- 
ceiver, he doubted whether he 
would be successful in hearing 
the signal of a certain major New 


York station. a 


When you buy WOR, you buy 
a strength and clarity of signal 
to be duplicated nowhere else. 
You buy a signal multiplied, 
directed, concentrated on the 
greatest group of markets—and 
homes with radios—in the 
United States. You get more 
for your money—more ways— 


more often. 


at 1440 Broadway 
in New York 


TlOUSTON 


in AMERICA 
in BUILDING 


OUSTON— in seventh place—was the 

only Southern city among the first 10 

cities in the nation in building per- 
mits in 1939, according to Dun’s Review. 
Houston’s $25,373,545 construction led 
such cities as San Francisco, Cleveland and 
Boston and more than doubled the next 
Texas city. Houston is growing fast! 


90,441 


790, 
61,664,032 The Chronicle is grow- 
, 42,289,816 ing with Houston. The 
Woshinaton 32,612,319 Chronicle’s city zone cir- 
anon’ 25,373,589 culation of 61,424 and 
24 950400 total daily circulation of 
accompa \7,445,3'! 105,916 is the greatest 


1939 Figures: OY" * ever achieved in Hous- 


Review: ton’s history. 
nn 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


FIRST IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING 
FOR OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 


R. W. McCARTHY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


Manager National Advertising National Representatives 


TO SELL HOUSTON—BUY CHRONICLE 


[4] 


Ads in Mademoiselle and Harper's Bazaar have brought ex. 
cellent results. They are placed by the Alvin Gardner Co., New 
York. 


Inasmuch as Elsie studied accounting as well as designing, she 
looks to the profits. Although Page Boys look like at least $49.59 
creations, they're priced in the volume selling range: $13 to $30, 
Actual prices are set by the stores, which in maternity garments 
usually take a 40% mark-up and suffer no clearance sales, 


She tests every new style first in her Dallas retail shop, which 
she still keeps in the medical building. A dress that doesn't sel] 
well in Dallas never goes out of the city. Details about the 
dresses vary a great deal, and the dresses remain seasonal because 
of seasonal fabrics and the smarter colors that are being wom 
at the time by fashionable women. “We set out to make the 
dresses attractive, not just a means to an end,” Elsie says, 


With Profound Gratitude... 


1, Giuseppe Pucci wish to : 
thank those listed below 
for so generously and 
kindly giving me money 
with which to buy food 
when | was hungry. Since 
1936 they have unselfish- 
ly helped me when I was 


in need. "GIUSEPPE PUCCI 


I have repaid them the money, but | can never repay the kind- 
ness they have shown. I wish also to thank all the Croatian, 
Serbian, Italian and Polish persons who have helped me 


If | failed to remember any person to whom | am indebted, | 
urge him to remind me, for the oversight was unintentional 


I thank all these people of Aliquippa for trusting me: 
Gay Pater 


», 320 


Vase Oresconin, 140 Beer 
hington Vinko Spivak, 102 Todd street 
Nick Salopek, 100 Wykes street 


Joe Pucci; his ad ... and his glass 
of water. 


Joe Pays “Em All Back 


Giuseppe Pucci believes in newspaper advertising . . . and how! 
His recent 2-col. x 7-in. space in the Aliquippa (Pa.) Gazette 
hereby goes down in advertising annals as the height of something. 
And does Joe feel good about it! No tycoon of big business, 
hearing his name boomed out on his own radio show experiences 
the thrill little Joe enjoys. 


It seems, Joe, out in Aliquippa, got fired in 1936 by Jones & 
Laughlin from his job as a steel mill worker because of some 
union activity or other. Times got hard for Joe. He picked up 2 
few days of WPA work now and then, and occasional odd jobs; 
but he had to eat and wear clothes and pay the rent. He was forced 
to borrow $2 here and $3 there—even $10 sometimes—from his 
Croatian, Serbian, Italian and Polish friends. Even a store or two 
staked him on his reputation. But months and years went by. He 
couldn’t pay back. And he lost a lot of sleep over it. 


Finally, the other day, NLRB ordered the company to reinstate 
him with back pay. Joe suddenly got a check for $1,624.43— 
the most money he had ever seen at one time. So he walked the 
streets paying back $2 here, $3 there, until every cent he could 
remember had been repaid. But for fear he had forgotten some 
body—and to give vent to his Italian joy and gratitude—he 
dashed down to the office of the Gazette (one of Paul de Gur 
man’s ‘Test Market” newspapers in Pennsylvania) and inserted 
the advertisement reproduced here. 
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The Courier- Journal and The Louisville Times, ofer- 
ing the largest combination morning-evening and the 
largest Sunday circulation in the South, gives a density 
of coverage that is hard to equal anywhere in the 
nation... 
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@ They deliver 1 paper to every 3.4 units of Louis- 
ville population daily... 


@ They reach 95% of all homes in a city of more 
than 350,000 people... 


; @ They deliver 1 paperto one out of every 3 homes 
e | in Kentuckiana’ every Sunday... 


*Kentuckiana includes practically all of Kentucky and a large portion of Southern Indiana. 


: YES—yow’ll get coverage for your advertising dollar in .. . 


°| Ghe Conrier-Zonrual ini eames 
-| THE LOUISVILLE TIMES WHAS 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM CO. 
50,000 WATTS 


BASIC CBS OUTLET 
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Notes from the Managing 
Editor’s Desk 


Every man who makes his living 
as a sales counsellor or management 
engineer, and who, therefore, works 
in many industries instead of one, 
has the same story to tell: That 
there isn’t much truth in the “my 
business is different’’ notion—that 
business problems consistently run 
to patterns. (Need we say that if 
this weren’t true, there would be 
no reason for a magazine like SALEs 
MANAGEMENT to exist?) When we 
called John Allen Murphy in some 
months ago, we asked him to see 
what he could discover about the 
“patterns” of business failures—and 
to report his findings in some ar- 
ticles for SM. You'll find the first 
of the series of three in this issue. 
They should, in our opinion, be 
“must” reading for every member 
of the executive staff. “Why Busi- 
nesses Fail,” page 18. 


* * * 


Coming soon: An article outlining 
the baffling marketing problems 
faced by the California Walnut 
Growers—and how they're success- 
fully overcoming stubborn sales ob- 
stacles . . . Several more articles on 
premiums, these on their practical 
application to specific sales prob- 
lems . . . More ideas for good sales 
meetings . . . a number of stories 
about successful local and spot radio 
advertising campaigns. 


* * 


Two legal actions of great im- 
portance to marketing marked the 
past fortnight: The repeal by Mis- 
sissippi of the state’s margarine tax, 
and the victory of Ford Motor Co 
over the State of Colorado on the 
chain store tax issue. See comment 
on both in Significant Trends. 

A. R. HAHN 
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SALES MANAGEMEN! 


IS THAT YOU IN THERE—OR US? 
Well, let’s talk it over. 


We apologize for getting sore when you 
went for that big glamour buy in “novelty 
ads”. We were just a little bit jealous, maybe. 
® And we’re sorry we lost patience when 
you showed such an interest in radio. We 
should have known you weren’t serious. 


At least you didn’t run out on us com- 


In the doghouse... 


pletely or get rough and beat us to a pulp. 

AND THAT’S HOW IT GOES. 

A lot of advertisers are making up with 
Mrs. Steady Customer again. They realize 
she’s good and faithful and respectable. She 
does the workaday ——— for the home. 
They need her. 

And she needs you, too. That’ s one reason 
why she reads GOOD HOUSEKEEPING every 
month—over two million strong. She wants 
buying advice. 


Good Housekeeping 


MARCH 1, 1940 


(A whole year on a full page in over 
two million Good Housekeeping homes 
costs you only 3.4¢ per year per family) 


“OUR BLUE NETWORK SALESMEN LAUGH WHEN} wy 


Whatll I use for 


SAYS KEITH KIGGINS, VBC Blue Network Director 


You don’t need a million dollars to do a national advertising job on th} __.. 


Blue. It gives you Money Market coverage at lowest cost nationally! § 1 1 
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No laughing matter for Keith Kiggins, was getting up the wherewithal to foot his Stork Club bill a few nights ag® 
However, with true Kiggins philosophy he declared, ““There’s nothing more worth paying for than a good time— 
except any time on the Blue Network, where costs are the lowest of any national advertising medium.” With Mr. K 
are Mrs. Kiggins, Satevepost contributor Jack Alexander and Mrs. Alexander. 
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THEY’RE ASKED... 


moneye 


0 OUR sensitive ears not long ago, came word 

that wherever advertising men get together... 
on trains or in taverns...at home or along “*Adver- 
tising Row”... they are saying a lot of complimen- 
tary things about the NBC Blue Network. So we 
shooed our Inquiring Photographer out into the win- 
try winds to take photos, ask questions and, in gen- 
eral, find out about the Blue kudos. 

His report verifies our own sentiments that the 
Blue is 1940’s best advertising buy. And here are 
three quick reasons why: 


Low Cost Coverage, the result of the famous Blue Net- 
work Discount Plan, which enables the size of your 
network to grow with vour business—economically! 


Concentrated Coverage of America’s Money Markets, the 
places where 72% of the country’s effective buying 
power is located. 


Blue Circulation Bonuses —periodic, substantial, extra 
audience dividends at no eatra cost, due to continu- 
ous station improvements. 
Best proof of the Blue’s ability to “up” sales for its 
clients—at all-time low costs—is revealed by the fact 
that during 1939 70% of this network’s 1938 adver- 
tisers renewed—and 17 new clients joined up! 

We are eager to show you that sales begin where 
the Blue begins! And at the amazingly low cost of less 
than $5000 for a night-time half hour, coast to coast! 
If you haven’t carefully reviewed today’s Blue Net- 
work facts, you’re overlooking America’s outstand- 
ing low-cost sales maker! National Broadcasting Co. 
A Radio Corporation of America Service. 


MaRrcn 1, 


Considering himself a bit of a sleuth, the NBC Inquiring Photog- 
rapher stopped off at Louis & Armand ’s in search of the adver - 
tising clan. Standing at the entrance in chin-fest were NBC 
salesman John McNeil and café owner Armand. In response to 
the 1. P.’s query, Armand grew eloquent. “The Blue Network ? 
Oui! I have notice that name much lately. The boys, they talk 
about the Blue in veree nice way. It reach, what you call, 
Money Markets at lowest national cost—no?” Oui, Mr. A! Oui! 


Boarding the evening choo-choo for home, NBC V. P. Roy Witmer 
lost no time telling his advertising companion about the Blue 
Network bonuses. “It’s a fact, Ed,” he said, “the Blue con- 
stantly increases its audience for advertisers—at no extra cost 


—by improving station facilities.” 


Puss in the corner below, being stuffed with shortbread, be- 
longs to Jimmy James, NBC Adirector. Reason for gaiety is 
found in this James quotation: “Here's good news. Another 
of our Blue advertisers said he was going to renew because the 
Blue gives him profitable coverage at a cost no other medium 


can match! Have a cup of tea?” 


Vigorous Upswing in 


. 
Sales Management ° Spring Anticipated; 
Future Sales Ratings Public Income High 


Key To Revative SALes OuTLook Ratinc : ‘ 
ili ie alata nities Analyzing the views and forecasts 
kkk Very good relative outlook received from authorities in over 80 
*kk Good (medium) relative outlook industries, Future Sales Ratings antici- 
*&* Fair relative outlook pates a sharp pickup in business activ. 
* Least impressive relative outlook ity this Spring. The current realign. 


NOTE: This compilation is based on the relative position of one industry compared ber all ment of heavy goods production to 
imdustries. In other words, an industry marked *%*% may have very good prospects in ation ‘ R. 
te its preceding year’s volume, but its percentage increase may be slight compared with closer consonance with new orders, ac- 


anether industry which is marked KHKKK. In a ratings, -~ size = = pat me cordingly, is likely to be followed by 
oS dae the percentage of ely sales increase or decrease e in ry on upswing ol comsidanshien vigor. Op. 


7 a timism of Future Sales Ratings’ board 
Bcnnedl Senet encod “accel of editors ranges from small percen- 
= for tage advances for sales this year to 
Mar. | N rises of over 100%, the last mentioned 
Apr. gain for munitions and aircraft. 
& May Current retail promotions, in fact, 
Advertising Luggage. dotokck are extremely productive, reflecting 
Air Conditioning Machine Tools toto high public spending power. The fact 
Airline Travel Machinery (Agr’l) totctck : that Winter merchandise stocks are 
Airplane Sales. | Meshinery (Ind’1)......... d — virtually eliminated corroborates this 
omobD.le Sales eats kik - 
Automobile Tires........... Metal Containers oF peer wntar) — chants generally = 
Baking (General) ............ Motion Picture maintaining elastic open-to-buy posi- 
Banks (Revenues) wk Receipts tok tions which will enable them to pro- 


I ints Musical Instruments.......| set mote opportunity to the best effect. 
Building Materials... 


Candy & Chewing Gum 
Canned Fruits and 
Vegetables Paper (Newsprint) 
Paper (Wrapping and 
Chemicals (Misc.) ........... Container) ....-..<:0-c0<ceree “ 
Cigarettes Photographic Supplies...‘ 


Cost of Living Again Declining 


Any attempt to evaluate the nation’s 
purchasing power must look beyond 
dollar income. A rise in living costs 
Clothing (Men's, Wo- Printing and Publishing “ fast . See expands may be - 

men’s & Children’s) —. Equipment upsetting factor. It 1S found, how- 
Coal (Anthracite) ever, that after the rise in the cost of 
Coal (Bituminous). Railroad Equipment living since the new war started, there 
Cosmetics Railroad (Net Income) ... has been a steady decline. Thus, the 
Cotton Textiles.___ Refrigerators..................- ‘a : J i : 
Dairy Products Soeotinnenie sharp increase in dollar income te- 
Department Stores Rural Stores ceived by consumers in recent months 
Diesel Engines Security Financing is available to buy more goods. Na- 
— — Medicines._.. Shipbuilding tional income payments in January are 

— \waaemeanaans a estimated to have exceeded those of 
Electrical Equipment... tock any January on record. The signif- 

(Light) | * ea Soft Drinks cance of this is more evident when it 
Sporting Goods is realized that if December, 1939, 


tt d}+dtr 


HEH 


“tt 


vets HEE sds 


sce pee Neon consumer income were adjusted for 
Sugar the changes in living costs, purchasing 
Surgical Equipment and power in that month exceeded the De- 
Supplies cember, 1929, level by 6%! 

~~ in - The war is being counted on heavily 
HouseFurnishings(Fieor Television apna in many quarters to re-stimulate the 
Coverings, Furniture, Toothpaste and Mouth heavy industries on a large scale. A 
Beds, ete.) ...........-------.-- Washes dormant but potentially powerful 
Household Products Toys and Games stimulus for another speculative buy- 
(—— Se ing wave and higher production sched 
OSS ETT ules, the war will last considerably 
Insurance (Life) Utilities—Electric.......... od longer—so run the thoughts of several 
jowshey ae : martial authorities. That the Allies 

og tilities—ie D4 7 
Liquor (Alcoholic Utilities—Telephone ere planning 2 ling wor may be Oe 
Beverages) ...... Washing Machines in continued feverish armament, exten 
sion of food rationing, foreign financ- 
ing of some aircraft plant expansion 
Preparep by Peter B. B. ANpREws, economist of H. Hentz & Co., New York, and here and the recent proposed loan of 
pay yey ar genres a eg Reprints of = pase are — Great Britain to the Atlas Powder Co. 
= anata. Ueane Siemacuitionn INc., ar tenemos y thnmg New York, N.Y. _ for enlarging explosive manufacturing 

facilities. 
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POLO-PLAYING Dick Van Slyke works hard and plays hard. He’s 
rugged, active and...ahem!...perspires pretty freely. Just recently 
he’s begun to wonder if some of the tack-room wisecracks haven't 
been directed at him. 


WITH the windows up, Edmund Carmichael freezes; with the 
windows down, he sweats. And the ads say you’re not always conscious 
of offending... hmmm, thinks Edmund, I wonder if that’s why I’m not 
so popular at the office dances? 


EVEN with his shirt off, and working indoors, Del Baker finds it no 
hard matter to work up a sweat...what with trucking cases of 
machinery from packing plant to shipping dock. Sure, he showers 
every day, but dammit, he wonders if that’s enough? 


MORAL: The little needs (and the big ones) that make big business can come 
up in high life, low life or plain life! 


So they ALL bought a Deodorizing Soap / 


Do you get what we're driving at? It takes people to make sales, and in a 
big, rich market like Los Angeles, the paper that gives you MOST prospects 
in ALL groups is pretty apt to be your best buy, no matter what you’re 
selling! 


"MOST PROSPECTS" MAKES THE EVENING 
HERALD AND EXPRESS YOUR BEST BUY! 


In the mother-lode of bonanza sales that is the Los Angeles A. B. C. City 
Zone, The Evening Herald and Express has MOST READERS IN ALL 
INCOME GROUPS of any daily newspaper. This fact, shown in the 4-A 
readership survey recently released, should give The Evening Herald and 
Express a “first” on any schedule, no matter what you're selling! 


REMEMBER: Los Angeles County has 72.3% of ALL Southern California’s people... 
the Los Angeles A. B. C. City Zone has 70.3% of ALL Los Angeles County’s! It’s the 
4th Market of the United States, and The Herald and Express dominates it! 


LOS ANGELES EVENING 


HERALD EXPR Ea 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


Current Effective Buying Income 


State & Section 


Connecticut........202...00 


Massachuseftts........ 
New Hampshire............ 
Rhode Island........... 
Vermont...........-..+--+- 


New England............. 


Kentucky................. 
Mississippi.............. 
Tennessee.............-.. 

East South Central... 


(i) Based on expected percentage change from state’s income same period preceding year. 


Per-Family | Gain, in 3-Month 
Ratlo of | Annual, 12 Millions of | Forecast (2) 
p. fl Months to | Dollars, Year * Fair 
r Date in | 1939 over * * Good 
1938 Average Dollars 1938 * & & Excellent 
| 
| 195.3 $2,951 $152 kkk 
108.1 2,078 31 kkk 
| 191.2 2,973 306 kkk 
102.1 2,054 5 xk 
107.0 2,783 30 tkk 
102.6 | 2,242 5 xk 
| 110.6 | 2,775 529 kk 
= 107.5 2,782 192 kkk 
ae 105.3 3,233 516 ead 
ae 112.3 2,478 607 tok 
cit | 107.7 | 2,898 1,315 kik 
104.8 2,393 212 wk 
| 114.8 1,906 207 wkkk 
—_ | 113.5 2,566 361 wk 
= | 499.1 2,329 394 xkkk 
ran | 103.3 | 2,321 52 xk 
109.0 | 2,335 | 1,226 ke 
rt 102.8 | 2,086 36 x 
ana 102.3 1,658 18 kk 
103.0 2,513 44 xk 
103.0 2,005 54 ae 
103.4 1,691 19 xk 
Sd 102.1 1,655 5 xk 
108.4 | 1,683 21 ik 
103.1 2,000 197 kk 
en 110.0 1,026 55 Kk 
ties «| 102.6 1,296 20 kk 
109.2 753 30 tok 
—m| 628 1,492 22 xk 
105.0 | 1,165 127 ok 


Per-Family 
Annual, 12 
Months to 
Date in 
Dollars 


2,030 


Ratio of 

Current 

State & Section Annual te 

1938 Average 
Delaware...........0cccceeseses 114.3 
District of Columbic.....| 120.9 
Florid 105.8 
Georgi 109.0 
Maryland | 114.2 
North Carolina............ a 106.8 
South Carolina..............| 113.7 
Virgini 108.1 
West Virginia................ 112.7 
South Aflantic........... 110.3 
Ark | 104.0 
a ~| 106.4 
Oklah 101.1 
Texas 100.5 
West South Central.) 101.8 
Arizona 101.4 
Colorado 107.8 
Idaho 103.7 
Mont 104.6 
Nevad 107.0 
New Mexico 108.7 
Utah 101.6 
Wyomi 104.1 
Mountai | 104.9 
| 

ee 106.1 
Oregon 103.1 
Washington................-.- 103.9 
Pacific 105.5 
Se aren 107.1 


2,266 


“— 3-Month 
Gain, in 
Millions of | Forecast (1) 
Dollars, Year * Fair 
1939 over * *& Good 
1938 *& & & Excellent 
$20 kkk 
99 kk 
42 kk 
80 xk 
104 kkk 
62 kkk 
1,337 59 tok 
1,758 70 took 
1,682 71 eee 
1,854 607 vores 
1,126 19 kk 
1,512 aa wee 
1,664 10 * 
2,035 13 * 
1,735 86 * 
2,057 3 * 
2,024 39 kkk 
2,081 8 tok 
2,151 13 tk 
2,980 5 tk 
1,766 14 wae 
2,157 a rare 
2,689 6 kk 
2,111 92 kkk 
2,866 267 kk 
2,245 18 kk 
2,430 39 kk 
2,714 324 kkk 
5,496 kkk 


LEGEND 


Probable incr 


INCOME FORECAST MAP 


INCOME FORECAST MAP 
MARCH - MAY 


Probable Effective Buying Income as 
Compared with Same Period a Year Ago 


PICfOGRAPH BY 


Sales Managimtrl 


hank you, Mr. Weatherman, 
fora very tough winter! 


It means bumper crops in WBT?’s area! 


Here in the Southeast, folk who know their vegetables and 
cotton and tobacco and field crops are giving thanks for 
the deep snow and the long, hard freeze. And with good 
reason, for a severe winter means real money to Dixie 


farmers. Listen to the men whose livelihood depends on 


an inch of snow and to the chief executives of their states: 


TOBACCO GROWER: “A cold winter like this COTTON FARMER: “Boll weevils and red spiders 
checks Blue Mold and similar plant diseases.” can’t stand cold weather. Cotton crops should. be 
GOVERNOR OF GEORGIA: “Farmers...are ex- _ Petter than in many years.” 

pecting better crops in 1940 as a result of the cold GOVERNOR OF SOUTH CAROLINA: “Should be 
wave...I would like to see one every January.” of benefit to the farmers next year in helping boll 
TRUCK GARDENER: “A good freeze pulverizes weevil control .. . The State generally ... will be 
the soil and enables...more uniform plant growth. benefited.” : 


Kills off aphis and beetles, too. COUNTY AGRICULTURAL AGENT: “This win- 


GOVERNOR OF NORTH CAROLINA: “The severe ter’s heavy snow has impregnated the soil with 
Winter will contribute to purchasing power .. . about $25,000 worth of lime per county, in North 
and sales tax collections sustain this belief.” Carolina.” 


Good farm crops in the Southeast mean good sales for WBT 
clients, because products advertised on WBT are first choice 


on 900,000 daily shopping lists in WBT’s Rural Area alone. 


\ \ B VARIETY 1940 FARM SERVICE AWARD STATION 


A CBS STATION ~ 50,000 WATTS.» CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Owned and operated by the Columbia Broadcasting System. Represented by Radio 
Sales: New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Charlotte, N. C., Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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Y ou can’t blame the lady. After all, she 
could get almost anything else in a mod- 
ern drug store — from soft drinks to 
cameras — or stamps to luggage. 


Nothing funny about this variety. It’s 
smart merchandising! Today’s druggists 
are more than prescription specialists. 
They’re keen business men. They know 


how to get volume — know that more 
items mean more customers — more 
profits! 


To sell this variety, they must reach class 
as well as mass. Remember, their busi- 
ness is cash — and their prices run from 
pennies to plenty —- expensive perfumes, 
for instance. 


In Pittsburgh, retail druggists do reach 
this class-mass market — through the 
Sun-Telegraph. Each of the 5 large drug 
chains in this city places from 5,000 to 
50,000 lines annually in this newspaper. 
If you sell to drug stores — and who 
doesn’t? — back up their advertising — 
in their must medium! 


Something has happened in Pittsburgh. 


48.27%" 


or practically half of all retail drug. 
linage, placed in Pittsburgh's two evening 
newspapers, goes in the Sun-Telegraph! 


*Media Records, Inc., 1939 Year-Book 


Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
PITTSBURGH © NEW YORK © CHICAGO © DETROIT © PHILADELPHIA © BOSTON © SAN FRANCISCO © LOS ANGELES © BALTIMORE © SEATTLE 


ADVERTISING IS THE CONSUMER'S GUARANTEE OF MERIT. . 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Ford Wins in Colorado 


THE STATE OF COLORADO HAS LOST ITS SUIT to 
collect nearly $200,000 in taxes from the Ford Motor Co., 
the amount the State claimed due as a result of applying 
the Colorado chain store tax to Ford dealers, sub-dealers 
and associate dealers. (See SM, February 15, “Colorado 
Bills Auto Companies for ‘Chain’ Tax on Dealers’’). Dis- 
trict Judge Hicks ruled that an auto company and its 
dealers do not constitute a retail chain. 

Had the decision favored the State, the auto firms might 
have faced additional tax bills of $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 
yearly. General Motors had already been billed by Colo- 
rado for more than twice the amount involved in the Ford 
case. The significance of the decision becomes apparent 
when it is pointed out that more than 20 other states have 
chain store taxes, and each, supported by the Colorado 
precedent, would have proceeded to bill the motor makers 
at the rate prevalent within its borders. 


The State of Mississippi, by an almost unanimous vote 
of both houses, Jast fortnight repealed its discriminatory tax 
on margarine. The State had required an annual license 
fee of $10 for retail dealers selling the product, and one of 
$100 for wholesalers handling it. Said to be the first 
margarine tax to be repealed by any state, Mississippi's 
action carries weight far beyond its effect on the specific 
industry involved, because it signifies recognition of the 
demand by many governmental and business bodies for the 
elimination of senseless trade barriers which are impeding 
free trade between the states. 


“Up-to-Dating Sales Technique” 


THE NEED FOR SALES EXECUTIVES TO STUDY 
more carefully the problem of where to push aggressively 
for sales through personal salesmanship and through ad- 
vertising—and, as a corollary, the need for keeping selling 
methods and programs flexible enough to capitalize the 
opportunities of the “‘shorter-period, higher-speed cycle” of 
business—is emphasized in a new Babson report under the 
heading, ‘‘Up-to-Dating Your Sales Technique.” 

“Sharp changes in basic conditions call for an overhaul 
and rebuild job on the average sales department,” the re- 
port says, It mentions some of the important innovations 
which have come into merchandising in the past ten years: 
Among them, super-markets, spot radio, the broader use 
of industrial films, improved packaging. “We cite such 
progress,”” the comment continues, “to emphasize . . . the 
importance of organizing a sales department representative 
of 1940 instead of 1930.” 

We quote the final paragraphs in full: 

“Management's Chief Job Now: As we view the situa- 
tion, the first assignment of the typical sales organization 
is to make sure that every feature of the work has been 
suitably modernized. Then attack the current mood of 


hesitation, uncertainty, or even fear—caused by the tem- 
porary slackening of business. Any such attitude on the 
part of salesmen is not justified by the underlying facts. 
€se point unmistakably to sales opportunities. 
"To make this advice even more Specific, we recommend 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of Sates MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending March 1, 1940: 


that you set your sales quotas for the next few months at 
least 15% over the corresponding period of last year. In 
some lines that percentage can be greatly increased. With 
completely modernized equipment, products and policies— 
plus courageous quotas—your company should reach new 
highs in sales and profits.” 


Little Gain, Little Venture 


ONE OF THE FUNDAMENTALLY IMPORTANT 
OBSTACLES standing in the way of genuine business re- 
covery is the fact that industrial corporations operating at 
high levels of production now make much smaller profits 
than they used to, says the Cleveland Trust Co.’s ‘Business 
Bulletin.” ‘‘This new condition,” it points out, ‘operates 
to discourage venturesome capital, to check the expansion 
of enterprise, and in the long run to hold down our na- 
tional standard of living. 

“It seems apparent that under our new wage scales and 
our rates of corporate taxation, low levels of industrial 
production result in small earnings quite as definitely as 
they did formerly, but that high rates of manufacturing 
output no longer yield the profits that they used to, . 
Apparently corporate profits per unit of production are 
progressively declining, and apparently this shrinkage is 
especially serious in periods of high level production. The 
condition is serious, and will become dangerous if present 
trends continue.” 

* 


The FTC has released a schedule of proposed trade prac- 
tice rules for the automobile industry—one which, if 
adopted, will outlaw many more or less common practices 
in the automotive field. Among the proposed rules, for 
example, is one which forbids the picturization, in adver- 
tisements, of higher priced or more expensively equipped 
models of cars, in conjunction with a price quotation which 
applies not to the models shown, but, to some other car in 
the line, . . . Another rule would forbid the changing! 
of speedometer readings on used cars. 


* 
Added to the long list of companies now offering em- 
ployes a wage security plan is the name of Oneida, Ltd., 
manufacturers of silverware. The company this fortnight 


How Farm Income in 1939 
Compared with 1929 


What Per Cent Farm Income in 1939 (Including Government Payments) Was of 1929 
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The Cost of the Market Basket 
Calculated from Government Prices 


OOWLARS Based Upon Average U. S. Prices as Reported by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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announced a Security Wage Savings Account plan designed 
to maintain during periods of slack employment the normal 
earnings of its 2,700 workers in three plants. Simultane- 
ously M. E. Robertson, general manager, announced 
bonuses totaling $230,000. (See Marketing Flashes, page 
56.) 


Farmers A-Wheel on Rubber 


THE NUMBER OF TRACTORS ON AMERICAN 
FARMS now totals 1,700,000, according to a survey made 
by the Firestone economic research division, Leading state 
in the number of tractors is Illinois, with Iowa, Texas, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Ne- 
braska following in order. As of the first of this year, 
more than 600,000 of these tractors were rubber tire 
equipped. Estimated market for 1940, including original 
equipment, changeovers (from steel to tired wheels) and 
replacements, is $25,000,000. 


* 

Sales of general merchandise in rural areas in January 
were the best for that month on record, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Total dollars 
sales for the year 1939 were about 12% larger than for 
the 1938 total, and about 5% above the 1937 figure. 
Catalog sales of mail order houses for 1939 were at an all- 
time high of $519,000,000. 


* 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. introduces a retail store 
contract under which a retailer signs either a six months’ 
or a year's contract for a specified quantity of merchandise, 
and agrees to take the face value of the contract within the 
period contracted for. The contract provides for placing 
an initial order approximating 15% of the face value of 
the contract, and the retailer agrees to maintain a certain 
display of merchandise during the term of the contract. If, 
at the end of the contract period, the dealer has complied 
with all provisions of the contract, he is entitled to a dis- 
count ranging from 1% to 5%, depending upon the 
particular agreement he has selected, 


* 

Two more associations have been called on the green 
carpet by the Federal Trade Commission for alleged con- 
spiracy to maintain uniform minimum prices. They are 
The Steel Office Furniture Institute, and The Cup and 
Container Institute, Inc. The office furniture group of 12 
manufacturers is said to manufacture more than 50% of 
the industry’s products; the container group, more than 
60% of the national output in its field. 
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Less and less specific can be the copywriters who prepare 
advertisements for drugs and cosmetics. Odo-Ro-No Co, 
of New York has been ordered by the FTC to cease ‘‘repre- 
senting in any manner that the results to be obtained from 
the use of Odorono are unqualified, immediate and abso- 
lute, as implied by such words and phrases as ‘no possi- 
bility,’ ‘insure,’ ‘stop,’ ‘instantly’ and ‘always.’ The com- 
pany has agreed also not to publish any testimonials con- 
taining statements contrary to the ruling quoted. 


* 

Air express shipments by 18 major airlines in 1939 
showed an increase of 21.7%, Air Express Division of 
Railway Express Agency reports. Gross revenue for 1939 
increased 24.2% over 1938. Shipments in December totaled 
103,150, the first month in the history of the service when 
they exceeded 100,000. 


Notes on a Trip to the Coast 


(From the notebook of Philip Salisbury, Executive Editor) 
TO THOUSANDS LIKE THE JOAD FAMILY pictured 
in “The Grapes of Wrath,” the Pacific Northwest is a 
promised land. They come as migratory workers, pick 
up a small stake, and buy a piece of land, usually cut-over 
stump land from the lumber companies at about ten bucks 
an acre. The U. S. Soil Conservation Service finds 5,000,- 
000 acres of unused land suitable for intensive farming in 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho. The three states together 
are larger than France, but have only 1-13th the population. 


Next year the Grand Coulee Dam will be finished, and 
the folks at Spokane’s Review-Chronicle and Pacific North- 
west Farm Trio have some fascinating pictures of the “be- 
fore” and the expected “‘after.”” Expenditures to date on 
this world’s biggest dam exceed 100 million dollars; almost 
6,000 workmen were employed at the dam in 1939 and 
earned close to $10,000,000. Wages paid dam workers 
since construction began in 1933 are approximately $40,- 
000,000. Land which is now grown to sagebrush needs 
only water to become a bountiful garden. Today's produc- 
ing farms in that area have a yield per acre on wheat 52% 
greater than the nation’s average, 200% greater on apples, 
50% greater on pears. 

* 


A couple of years back Stations KOMO-KJR, Seattle, 
wanted a film to show easterners the glories of the North- 
west. Commercial Manager Hugh Feltis had to produce 
it himself because there were no movie companies in that 
section. The film scored a big hit, and as a result, the 
stations now have a flourishing film subsidiary which makes 
sound films for Washington manufacturers and associations. 
Three were in production the other day, including one in 
Technicolor. 


* 


Most of the newspapers claim—and with lots of justifica- 
tion, it seems to me—that many national advertisers make 
unreasonable demands upon them for merchandising serv- 
ices of one kind or another. In Portland, they played one 
newspaper off against the other, asking for surveys, photo- 
graphing of windows, placing of displays, extensive trade 
mailings, even actual selling of merchandise. Last month 
the two newspaper groups wisely sat down together and 
drew up a schedule of standards setting limits beyond 
which neither one will go. 


* 


A ten-year prediction: No section will grow as fast, 
1940 to 1950 as the Pacific Northwest. 
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Hummel McQueen 


Georce H. HumMet, who was formerly vice-president of P. 

Lorillard Co., New York, succeeds David H. Ball as president 

of the 180-year-old firm. Mr. Hummel has been with the makers 
of Old Gold cigarettes for many years. 


L. A. McQueen has been named vice-president in charge of 
sales of General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. At the same 
annual meeting of the board of directors S. S. Poor was made 
vice-president in charge of retail merchandising; T. Spencer 
Shore, who has been treasurer, was named vice-president and 
treasurer and a director. Since its founding 25 years ago the 
company has made tires for replacement purposes exclusively. 


NEWS 


Miller Hall 


L. H. Mitier, new sales manager of General Electric refrigera- 

tors, with headquarters in Bridgeport, Conn., advances from 

the managership of merchandising services. Before 1925 he was 

a G-E refrigerator dealer. Since then he has worked up through 
the G-E distribution organization. 


Donovan Haut resigns as advertising and publicity director 
of Ross Federal Research Corp., New York, to take the post 
of sales and advertising director of Filmack Trailer Co., 
Chicago. Before joining Ross Federal in 1938 he was ad. mgr. 
of Frederick Blank & Co., N. Y. importers, with W. E. Long, 


Chicago ad agency, and in the ad department of Lever Bros. Co. 


Murray Davison 


Georce J. Murray, Jr., will head a new department of public 
relations of Tide Water Associated Oil Co., New York. He 
has been with the firm and its predecessor subsidiaries for 
the past 18 years. Starting as a clerk, he rose to the post of 
assistant to the president. Now he will develop and maintain 
good will with stockholders, government bureaus, etc. 


V. A. Davison has been made assistant general sales manager 

for Pontiac Motors division of General Motors, under General 

Sales Manager D. U. Bathrick. He has been most recently 

Atlantic regional manager, after holding various other Pontiac 

sales posts. He first joined GM in 1925 as managing director 
of the corporation’s overseas division in Java. 


REEL 


Davis Hendon 


Arcu Davis has been promoted to executive secretary of In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp., New York. He has been 
with IBM since 1919, when he became a member of the ad- 
vertising staff at N. Y. In 1925 he was made assistant ad .mgr., 
and ad mgr. a year later. He has visited practically all the 
IBM factories in the U. S., Europe, Canada and Mexico. 


C. J. HeNpoN is a new vice-president of Silex Co., Hartford, 
Conn. For years he was with General Electric Co., most re- 
cently manager of the heating device and fan section at Bridge- 
port. He has also been chairman of the domestic appliance 
division of the National Electrical Manufacturers’ Association. 


Photograph of Mr. Hummel by Blank-Stoller 
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Why Businesses Fail 


Businesses die, quite often, because of personal weaknesses 


on the part of their owners or executive heads. Here Mr. 


Murphy examines failures of this character. In later articles 


he will discuss executive and management reasons for the 


collapse of business enterprises. 


Part I of an article in three parts 


BY 


JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


HOUSANDS of businesses fail 

every year. In 1938 there were 

12,836 commercial failures, The 

year before there were 9,490— 
the smallest number since 1920, when 
there were 8,881 failures. The peak 
was reached in 1932 when the num- 
ber totaled 31,822. Since 1894, when 
Dun and Bradstreet began compiling 
the annual commercial failures, the 
number of business collapses of this 
sort has averaged around 15,000 a 
year. 

A business is regarded as a com- 
mercial failure when a court action re- 
sults in the discontinuance of the en- 
terprise or in some sort of reorganiza- 
tion. ‘Today most businesses of any 
size are either re-organized or absorbed 
in some other concern when they fail. 
The re-organized business, however, 
should be regarded as « new enter- 
prise, particularly for the viewpoint to 
be taken in these articles. 

The surprising thing about these 
figures is that the number of failures 
is so small. There are more than two 
million business houses in the United 
States, according to the commercial 
rating agencies. In their definition, an 
individual, firm or company is in 
“business” if an inventory is carried. 
Thus virtually all ‘business houses’’ 
are either manufacturers, wholesalers 
of various types, retailers, or service 
organizations, such as restaurants. 

On the average, therefore, consider- 
ably less than 1% of our businesses 
turn up their toes every year. If this 
percentage continues, it would take 
more than 100 years to complete a 
100% failure turnover in this coun- 
try’s business personnel. 

In view of this, what is the truth 
of the widely quoted statement that 
20% of all business fail annually? 
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This canard has been making the 
rounds for years. It was recently at- 
tributed to Dr. Thorp, Dun and 
Bradstreet’s economist, and columns of 
newspaper space given to it. The 
foundation for the canard is that there 
is a 20% annual change in business 
set-ups. They are caused by the ad- 
mission of new partners or resignation 
of old partners, by death, by changes 
in Ownership, by changes in firm 
names, etc. In credit circles these are 
known as successions. They are in no 
sense failures. 

Relatively, the money lost in com- 
mercial failures is unimportant. Com- 
pared to the total volume of business 
done, failure losses are but a drop in 
the bucket. For every concern that 
actually fails there are at least 25 that 
are just getting by, that are not doing 
as well as they should be doing, or 
that are skirting the pits of failure. 
There is convincing evidence that a 
good percentage of all houses in busi- 
ness are not succeeding as they might 
for the very same reason that other 
houses fail. This is by all odds the 
most significant phase of the subject. 

If we can find why businesses fail 
and draw sound conclusions from our 
analysis, we will not only have a bet- 
ter understanding of the causes of fail- 
ure, but—vastly more important—we 
should be able to prevent many fail- 
ures, be able to help the ne’er-do-wells 
to be more successful and help all 
businesses to be more profitable. 

I asked a banker why business men 
fail. He replied, “Because they can’t 
pay their bills or because their outgo 
persistently exceeds their intake.” 
Dun and Bradstreet give these as the 
three main reasons for failure: 

1. Insufficient capital. 
2. Incompetence. 


3. Inexperience. 

B. C. Forbes, the well-known busi- 
ness commentator, gives 30 reasons for 
failure. They are: 

1. Faulty characters. 

2. Habits detrimental to mind and 
body. 

3. Lack of fixity of purpose. 

4. Laziness, mental and physical. 

5. Inadequate foundation-laying. 

6. Failure to find joy in the job. 

7. Putting pleasure before work 
during formative years. 

8. Impatience—shiftlessness. 

9. Lack of guts. 

10. Poor judgment, born of ignor- 
ance. 

11. Fear of shouldering responsi- 
bilities. 

12. Untrustworthiness. 

13. Swell-headedness, 

14. Failure to look ahead, think 
ahead, plan ahead. 

15. Jealousy. 

16. Rubbing others 
way; tactlessness. 

17. Too much or too little self-con- 
fidence. 

13. Not learning to be a self-starter. 

19. Inability to impress others fa- 
vorably. 

20. Unwillingness to do more than 
paid to do, 

21. Passing the buck. 

22. Faith in luck—rather than in 
self-help. 

23. Stubbornness; refusal to ac- 
knowledge being wrong. 

24. Get-rich-quick-ism. 

25. Extravagance. 

26. Failure to keep abreast of the 
times. 

27. Lazily neglecting to seek and 
sift facts. 

28. Overindulgence in vaulting 
day-dreams without keeping an 
eye on the balance sheets. 

29. Lack of organizing ability. 

30. Consciousness of not deserving 
to succeed: Fear. 


the wrong 


Men Break Businesses 


Mr. Forbes, of course, is referring 
more to the failure of business execu- 
tives than to the failure of businesses. 
But most of the authorities from 
whom I received data for these articles 
agree that this is a proper appraisal of 
the subject. They claim that businesses 
fail because of the shortcomings of 
management. The biggest equation in 
any business failure is the human fac- 
tor. Find what is wrong with the busi- 
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ness man, and, nine times out of ten, 

you will know what is wrong with his 

business. 

Anyway, it is from this angle that 
I am approaching the subject. I have 
examined the history of more than 100 
commercial crashes. In addition, I 
have interviewed men who are familiar 
with the details of ten times that many 
failures. As a result of this study, I 
am convinced that the major reasons 
for business failures can be grouped 
under three broad classifications: 

1. Personal reasons—speculation, liv- 
ing beyond means, trying to get 
rich quick, bad habits, etc. 

2. Executive reasons—lack of execu- 
tive capacity, bad executive meth- 
ods, improper organization set-ups, 
ete. 

3. Management reasons — outworn 
policies, poor coordination of the 
operative functions of the business, 
inadequate selling, old-fashioned 
selling methods, out-moded sales 
management, not enough advertis- 
ing, not keeping step with compe- 
tition, etc. 

To see how these reasons actually 
Operate to cause failures, let us ex- 
amine a few case histories of specific 
failures. 


Many men have made fortunes in 
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vanilla comes from an orchid?” 
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one line of business and then lost 
them in some other line. This may 
not be a common cause of failure but 
often it is a spectacular cause. Men 
succeed in a field because they are ex- 
perts in it. They spend a life-time 
learning all about it. In some cases 
their success goes to their heads. They 
think that because they made money 
in this or that line that they have ac- 
quired the Midas touch and can do 
just as well in any other business. 

There is, for example, the case of 
the man who conceived a new kind of 
lunch room. He advanced from bus 
boy, to waiter and eventually to head 
waiter. Then he opened his own res- 
taurant. Soon he had an idea for a 
one-arm lunch chair. Before long he 
had a chain of establishments and be- 
gan to pile up profits so fast that in 
a few years he was a rich man. 

It was at this stage that he decided 
to become a baseball angel. He or- 
ganized a team and entered it in the 
ill-fated Federal League. In addition, 
he backed the league financially. Later, 
he bought the Chicago Cubs and de- 
veloped winning teams. Nevertheless, 
his baseball venture cost him more 
than $2,000,000. 

That loss in itself was not sufficient 
to ruin his restaurant enterprise. He 


* 


admitted that baseball distracted his 
attention from his regular business, 
and that the one-arm lunch chain 
failed only because he neglected it. He 
made two attempts to get re-established 
in the line in which he made his 
money, but he was unsuccessful. Once 
a business man fails, especially on a 
colossal scale, hé finds it difficult to 
regain that over-powering confidence 
which brought him his original suc- 
cess. He may have as much ability as 
he ever had—and certainly he has 
vastly more experience—but too often 
his failure takes from him his greatest 
asset—belief in himself. 

Not so many years ago New York 
had a florist who owned several ritzy 
shops. As a boy he picked lilies from 
a pond near his home and sold them 
on the streets. From this he graduated 
into a full-fledged flower peddler. 
Next he opened a store in lower New 
York. Soon he had a beautiful shop 
in one of the city’s finest hotels. In 
another decade the florist was a mil- 
lionaire. 

Then it was that he made his first 
mistake. He went into another line of 
business, in addition to the first. He 
opened an elaborate Turkish bath, and 
promoted it on a grand scale. Also he 
invested heavily in real estate, 
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Before long the florist’s affairs be- 
came so involved that he failed, with 
debts of more than a million dollars. 
Within four years, however, he paid 
off all his creditors, 100 cents on the 
dollar. How did he do it? Partly by 
sacrificing his real estate holdings, but 
mainly by giving his undivided atten- 
tion to the business that made him rich 
in the first place—selling flowers. 

Speculation is another common 
cause of business failure. It is closely 
allied to that other cause—going into 
additional lines of business or getting 
too many irons in the fire. In fact, 
that is but a form of speculation. Un- 
fortunately for the business men who 
cannot resist it, there are 101 varieties 
of speculation. Each of them is more 
alluring than the other. 


Thousands of concerns that went 
under in the early 1930's did so not 
because the businesses themselves were 
unprofitable, but because they had 
been bled to finance their owners’ 
speculations. These men not only with- 
drew the profits from their companies 
but in many cases they also cut into 
their capital. On top of it all, they 
neglected their work, and gave their 
time, attention and interest to the will- 
of-the-wisp which they were follow- 
ing. 


That Tempting “Easy Money” 


One of my closest friends was a 
man of this type. He was an excep- 
tionally able executive. He built a 
manufacturing business from scratch 
to national proportions in a few years. 
His trouble was that he made money 
too easily. It was always tempting 
him to “invest” it. He backed almost 
every get-rich-quick scheme that came 
along. In fact anybody could “touch” 
him if he would put his proposition 
on a gambling basis. He kept going 
into these outside ventures despite the 
fact that in 25 years he had lost more 
than $2,000,000 in this way. How 
sound his business must have been to 
stand this drain! 

In the middle 1920's my friend be- 
came interested in the stock market for 
the first time. He said, “At last I 
have found a way of making money 
much faster than it can be made in 
manufacturing.” When the crash 
came in 1929, he was heavily obligated 
and within a few months lost every- 
thing. 

A large number of failures are due 
to speculating in inventories. There 
is a crop of failures of this sort after 
every long period of declining prices. 
In truth, in such times many kinds of 
business must be skillfully managed to 
avoid this danger. A business that has 
to maintain large inventories either of 
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materials or of finished goods, must 
proceed cautiously when prices are 
likely to drop. This is not always easy 
to do, particularly when the price 
trend is not clear. Even the most ably 
conducted concerns are sometimes 
caught. 

One of the big failures in 1921 was 
caused in this manner. Because of 
the size of its business, the company 
had to keep huge stocks of raw ma- 
terial on hand. The price of its ma- 
terial had been advancing during the 
whole of the war and by the Fall of 
1919 it had reached an all-time high. 
Although a price tumble was then im- 
minent in most lines, there were spe- 
cial reasons for believing that the price 


of this material would go still higher, 
The company gambled on this conclu. 
sion and piled up the largest inventory 
in its history. 

Then came the deluge. Within 
eight weeks the price of this com. 
pany’s basic material dropped to one. 
third of its peak cost. The concern 
went through bankruptcy. It was re. 
organized, but with new owners at the 
helm. 

Bradstreet lists incompetence as one 
of the major causes of business failure, 
It is particularly the reason why small 
firms fail, but seldom do large com- 
panies go to the wall because of in- 
competence. Any business that has 

(Continued on page 72) 


Advertising Campaigns 
Old and New Products as Promoted in ting? se 
Magazines, Radio, Direct Mail and Dealers Helps 


New Flyer 

Chicago and Southern Air Lines 
takes off this month on the first na- 
tional advertising flight in its four 
years of operation. The occasion 
marks the inauguration of a fleet of 
Douglas 21-passenger planes May 1. 

A page in the April Fortune, (with 
10,000 reprints going to past and pros- 
pective passengers), half-pages in 
April issues of S.E.P., Life, Collier's, 
Liberty, will tell of the new fleet. 
Seven aero trade journals, four Chi- 
cago country club magazines, bill- 
boards in Chicago and St. Louis, half- 
pages in Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, 
New Orleans papers, and 15-minute 
spot announcements on 13 stations of 
the Mississippi Valley are extra. An 
elaborate direct mailing to travel 
agents, and hotel transportation bu- 
reaus starts in the latter part of April. 

Oakleigh R. French and Associates, 
St. Louis, agency in charge, will tie 
the series to the co-op “It Pays to Fly” 
campaign of Air Transport Associa- 
tion. Incidentally, that industry cam- 
paign (plus an improved safety 
record) is given credit for raising the 
number of air travelers from 1,343.,- 
000 in 1938 to 1,877,000 in ’39. Pas- 
senger mileage rose from 557,719,000 
to 736,000,000 in the same period. 
Erwin, Wasey, N. Y., is the agency 
for the industry program. 


RCA Consoles 


RCA Victor console radio-victrolas 
are being plugged with space (some 
of it full color) in S.E.P., Collier's, 
Life, Time, American Home, Esquire, 


Good Housekeeping, Parents’, New 


Yorker. Plus cO-Op mewspaper space 


with dealers and distributors, direct 
mailings, window and store displays, 
and programs on 50 NBC radio sta- 
tions, c-to-c. 

The campaign, handled by Lord & 
Thomas, N. Y., extends through the 
Spring. 


Birds Eye 


For over a decade Frosted Food 
Sales Corp., a division of General 
Foods, has been widening distribution, 
perfecting store refrigeration of its 
Birds Eye quick frozen foods. Last 
month the first national magazine copy 
broke with a page in Life. The series 
continues for the rest of the year on a 
Life page every-other-week basis. 

Copy in newspapers of markets 
from the Atlantic Coast to K. C. and 
St. Louis is in black and white, backed 
up by gravure space in 26 papers of 
24 cities. Cartoons emphasize one 
Birds Eye fruit, vegetable, fish or meat 
at a time and “get over the Birds Eye 
idea.” 

Recently b. & w. copy in 40 markets 
pointed out that snow and frost dam- 
age to southern crops had not affected 
the prices of Birds Eye foods. 

Young & Rubicam, N. Y., is the 
agency, 


Fishing Digest 

Johnson Motors division of Out- 
board, Marine & Manufacturing Co., 
Waukegan, IIl., follows the Reader's 
Digest method in a promotion piece 
for its outboard motors. Small space 
copy in general magazines offers free 
a copy of ‘Fishing Digest.’’ This con- 
tains condensed articles and stories— 
all about fishing—from such maga- 
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zines as Outdoor Life, Sports Afield, 
Field & Stream. 

Only the four center pages advertise 
Johnson Motors, though several illus- 
trations Of Isaak Waltons at their 
favorite pastime have an outboard 
motor prominent in the background. 
A return postcard invites recipients to 
write for complete information on 
putt-putts. 

Last year more than 6,000 good 
prospects—out of 30,000 who received 
the ““Digest’’—were turned up in this 
way and referred to dealers. The cur- 
rent edition numbers 40,000. Even if 
it yields directly only the same propor- 
tion of prospects, which is, of course, 
dandy, the “Digest” will stimulate the 
fisherman’s urge. And nearly every 
fisherman sooner or later gets an out- 
board motor. 


Strathmore Paper Co., West Springfield, 
Mass., puts these eight colorful mailing 
pieces in a giant box for its agents’ sales- 
men, with mailings of the same pieces 
going later to 20,000 printers, advertisers, 


paper users. In 739 a similar campaign 
on “Staple Papers” won an award from 


N.LA.A. 


Philco “First” 

Philco Radio & Television Corp., 
Philadelphia, introduces its 1940 re- 
frigerator models with a thunderous 
crash: A four-page, full-color, pull- 
out ad in Collier's for March 2. It’s 
the first ad of its kind in history, 
claims Hutchins agency, Rochester, 
N. Y., in charge. 

Pulling out, like an old-time rail- 
toad mileage book, the ad proclaims 
that “Only Philco gives you the Con- 
servador plus dry, moist and frozen 
food compartments . . . at as much 
as $50 less.” 

Collier's took pages in newspapers 
of N. Y., Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Detroit to call attention to the prece- 
dent-cracking spread. And 12,000 
copies of the issue were delivered to 
Philco dealers and distributors by 
Western Union. 
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Color pages in S.E.P., Good House- 
keeping, Liberty, pages in 195 key 
newspapers by Philco supplement, 


Eye-Gene and Dew 


Pearson Pharmacal Co., N. Y., 
broadens coverage for its Eye-Gene 
eye drops and Dew deodorants. Copy 
for Eye-Gene is to run for the rest of 
40 in S.E.P., Life, Collier's, Liberty, 
Time, Look, True Story, True Confes- 
sions, True Romances, Modern Screen, 
American, Holland’s, You, Screenland 
Unit. In small space, poster style, it 
will show bloodshot eyes before using 
E-G and sparkling orbs after using. 
Newspapers of N. Y., Chicago, Bos- 
ton, San Francisco, Los Angeles are 
additional. 

Both Instant Dew, liquid, and Dri- 
Dew, cream, will “check ugly perspira- 
tion” and so expedite romance, 
readers of True Story, Good House- 
keeping, True Confessions, True Ro- 
mances, Modern Screen will be told. 
Newspapers of 13 cities are scheduled, 
too. 

Morgan Reichner, N. Y., agency, is 
in charge. 


Looking Homeward 
Certain-teed Products Corp., N. Y., 
launched its first national advertising 
campaign in ten years, through N. Y. 
agents Fuller & Smith & Ross, last 
week in page space in Farm |curnal 
and the Farmer's Wife. Institutional 
copy, headed “Look Homeward Amer- 
ica’’ and emphasizing ‘‘As the building 


industry prospers so does the nation,” 
followed in the New York News, con- 
currently with the meeting of Certain- 
teed’s New York sales force. The 
same plan of newspaper insertions will 
be followed in the ten other cities in 
which the company maintains branch 
offices. 


Visking Volley 

Visking Corp., Chicago manufac- 
turer of synthetic casings for meats, 
will invest more money in ads and 
promotion in 1940 than in any previ- 
ous year. Its new agency, Weiss & 
Geller, same city, will handle the cam- 
paign, which breaks with a full-color 
page in Life May 3. 

That ad picturing nine prepared 
meats in Visking casings—salami, 
bologna, ham, skinless frankfurters, 
etc.—will be followed in June with a 
two-color Life page. Two-color half- 
pages are also to appear in S.E.P., 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Good House- 
keeping, McCall’s for skinless franks. 
Double pages in color are to run in 
Meat Merchandising and Progressive 
Grecer; Meat Magazine gets a b. & w. 
page. National Provisioner gets a 
similar page and an eight-page two- 
color insert that unfolds into a broad- 
side. 

Because Visking packs no meats, 
manufacturing only the casings, its 
consumer sales program—aimed to 
boost meats—benefits its packer-cus- 
tomers. Visking profits only indi- 
rectly. There are some 1,800 meat 

(Continued on page 71) 


Sorry Certain - teed’s 
swell copy reproduced 
too small to read. 
But you can see it in 
pages in S.E.P., Better 
Homes & Gardens, 
American Home, Sun- 
set, Farm Journal and 
Farmer’s Wife. Each 
of those publications 
will carry ads comple- 
menting the  news- 
paper schedule. First 
of the series will be 
institutional, later will 
plug Certain-teed roof- 
ing and building ma- 
terials. 


hy -Au ‘American father 


CERTAIN TEED PROBECTS CORPORATION 
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Poor Herman Hausenpeffer! He hasn't 
any doubt at all about Jewel Joints and 
Couplings being the best in the world. 
But that nervous tugging at his collar 
that phoney smile at a time when no 
smile is called for—is dragging Buyer 
Smith’s attention away from a good sales 
talk closing. Chances are that Mr. 
Smith’s subconscious mind is muttering to 
itself, “Pretty jittery, eh, Herman? May- 
be that last bit of ‘factual evidence’ is 
choking you .. .” 


Charlie is a thumb-twiddler, a_ring- 
worrier, a pencil-patter. Some prospects, 
watching Charlie’s dither-doodling, prom- 
ise themselves, “. . . if he doesn’t stop 
that Pll scream. Ill commit mayhem!” 
Others, without knowing just why, 
merely decide that he and his product 
don’t appeal to them. They wouldn't 
dream that Charlie’s jumpy gestures were 
influencing their sober business judg- 
ment. 


A motion picture study of salesmen in action made by New 


What Are Good Interview Manners? 
A Movie Camera Answers 


York University reveals gestures and mannerisms which 


militate against the making of a favorable impression on the 


prospect 


produce the opposite effect. 


and conversely, shows what rules of behavior 


BY JAMES D. WEINLAND, Ph.D. 


School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 


New York University. 


HY does one salesman make 

a favorable impression in the 

first few minutes of a call 

and another, who may de- 
liver virtually the same sales talk, 
leave a highly unfavorable impres- 
s10n ? 

Often a prospect cannot tell pre- 
cisely why he likes or dislikes a cer- 
tain salesman after meeting him for 
the first time. But that initial im- 
pression, received unconsciously, often 
means the difference between ‘‘en- 
closed find check”’ and ‘No Sale.” 

The School of Commerce of New 
York University has used moving pic- 
tures to study gestures and physical 
mannerisms of interviewers and those 
being interviewed with the object of 
analyzing physical _ characteristics. 


Films are silent, hence verbal aspects 
of the interview are eliminated. 

Moving pictures have been a valu- 
able adjunct in studying the motions 
of runners, jumpers, swimmers, and 
other athletes. They can be examined 
slowly and critically, or stopped at any 
point. In projecting a film of an inter- 
view, also, it can be run forward or 
back in slow motion to discover what 
movements or postures are responsible 
for the impression given. Once identi- 
fied, physical mannerisms can be im- 
proved or objectionable ones aban- 
doned. Thus it is possible to impart a 
favorable impression, although that 
impression may be received unknow- 
ingly. 

Varied subjects were photographed 
at New York University. Some were 


office workers, some salesmen, some 
college students. In the pictures they 
were “applying” for jobs, selling an 
article, discussing topics which they 
had selected. No make-up or unusual 
movie situations were employed. 

All the subjects knew they were be- 
ing photographed, and, of course, there 
were varying degrees of  self-con- 
sciousness. However, after photograph- 
ing many people under these condi- 
tions, we do not consider this a handi- 
cap. A self-conscious person is more 
apt to make the habit responses that are 
sometimes normal than one wholly at 
ease. Biting the lips, twisting fingers, 
etc. Besides, self-consciousness in an 
ordinary interview is an obstacle faced 
by many. 

In examining a movie, actions are 
apparent that are hardly noticeable in 
conversation. Here is a gesture made 
by the hand which is almost out of the 
line of vision. The prospect looks down 
to determine what the motion is, and 
his attention is distracted. 

A salesman leans far forward in his 
chair. He is apparently imparting 4 
tidbit of rare news. He sits and leans 
forward, but not to the same extent, 
and appears eager. He sits forward and 
upright, and so appears nervous. He 
sits calmly upright, and appears atten- 
tive. He sits backs, and appears re- 
served; further back, he is indifferent. 
Still further back, and he appears to 
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be lounging in careless animal com- 

fort. 

Generalizations as definite as these 
ate modified by other characteristics 
of the people photographed. Yet after 
viewing movies of scores of inter- 
views, certain do’s and don’ts are ob- 
vious. 

The camera says ‘“Don’t’’ to these 
repeated movements: 

Don't pull down vest. 

Don’t smooth hair. 

Don’t button and unbutton vest. 

Don’t clasp and unclasp hands. 

Don’t swing back and forth in chair. 

Don’t shift around in chair. 

Don’t fumble in pockets. 

Don’t look at hands, 

Don't tap or make other movements 
with feet. 

Don't gulp. 

Don’t toy with watch, ring, or with 
nose or fingers. 

Don’t continually nod head yes or no. 
The camera disapproves of these 

postures: 

Don't hold head on one side. 

Don’t get feet in an awkward position 
—one on top of the other, or stand- 
ing on only one. 

Don't hunch body forward or lean too 
far back. 

Don't place feet too far apart. 

Don’t get elbows out from the body 
in an awkward position. 

Don’t sit on the edge or sidewise in 
a chair. 

Don't clasp hands over knee. 

Don’t lean forward while standing. 

Don’t clasp hands behind back. 

Don’t hold on to chair for support. 
The camera dislikes these facial 

movements: 

Looking up, down, to the side, evad- 
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ing the glance of the interviewer. 
It is just as bad to stare at the inter- 

viewer too intently. 

Squinting, scowling, or blinking. 

Forcing a smile or laughing artificially. 

Speaking out of the side of the mouth. 
The camera laughs at: 

A button that needs fastening. 

A face that needs shaving. 

Untidy hair. 
Unpressed, 
clothes. 
An interview is primarily for the 
purpose of exchanging information or 
portraying a personality. But human 
concentration fluctuates. It can easily 
be diverted by a waving hand, a tap- 
ping foot, a dirty fingernail, a facial 
grimace, or an awkward posture. 
When this happens the thread of 
thought is broken, and time and ef- 
fort are needed to mend what ele 
mentary caution would have prevented. 

The camera /ikes these movements: 

Movements that have meaning. Ges- 
tures that help to convey an idea. 

Varied and full arm movements 
that can be seen clearly without look- 
ing aside. 

Movements that are properly timed. 
Many a good joke has been spoiled by 
an expectant or encouraging laugh at 
the wrong moment. 

Rhythmical as opposed to explos- 
ive, sudden, or jerky movements. 

If one throws a picture on the 
screen it can be looked at for a long 
time if: The pictured person is sit- 
ting squarely in his chair, easily erect, 
with both feet on the floor in front 
of him, and with his hands in his lap. 
Almost any other sitting posture will 
irritate the spectator to a greater or 
lesser degree if he must look at it for 


dirty or inappropriate 


What the camera proves about sitting 
postures boils down to: For gawdsake 
sit up in your chair, and sit quietly! 
“Any other sitting posture will irritate 
the spectator to a greater or less degree 
if he must look at it for long.” “Irritate” 
is scarcely the word, however, to describe 
the effect on the prespect of the s. p. of 
our Terrible Example No. 3. Imagine 
that poking finger threatening your eye, 
that too-close face sending a blast of hot 
breath abaft your nose, that aggressive 
heel crunching through the varnish of 
your new desk. Then, gentlemen, choose 
your word—or your weapon! 


Young Dawson’s drowsy droop will de- 
velop no de luxe accounts. His pros- 
pects do their resting in bed, and they 
are annoyed (subconsciously, perhaps) 
at having to watch him do his lounging 
at their desks. The busy buyer knows 
his time is priceless; he prefers to deal 
with salesmen who look as though their’s 
is equally (well, almost) as valuable. 


long. Therefore, the camera likes 
these postures: 

Both feet on the floor. Crossing the 
knees is not bad, but it is not the best. 

Sitting erect (don’t be stiff about it) 
well back in the chair. 

Hands in the lap when they are not 
being used. 

Looking at the person addressed. 

Many men do not realize how our 
senses work together. We smell coffee 
and cigarettes rather than taste them. 
A restaurant with dirty forks or slop- 
py linen and bad smells coming from 
the kitchen will fail to hold its dis- 
criminating customers no matter how 
well its food is prepared. Sensations 
of touch, taste, sight, and smell all 
combine to make a good dinner. 

The same principle holds true with 
men. As we listen to their ideas, we 
are influenced by the sound of their 
voices, the clearness and speed of 
their speech, the movements they make 
and the postures they assume, as well 
as by their clothing, complexion, 
smell, and the feeling of their hand- 
shake. Naturally, every interviewer 
tries to separate the ideas from the 
man, and give the former their real 
value. 

But it cannot be done. When an in- 
terview is ended, a person has made 
an impression good or bad. The little 
things that composed that impression 
escaped conscious knowledge, or are 
soon forgotten. Therefore it pays to 
prepare for the interview physically as 
well as mentally. To a considerable 
extent a salesman is an actor. He 
should train his body to convey cer- 
tain actions, just as an actor's every 
movement is directed toward creating 
a stage role. 
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graduating class thinks of 


They find that an alarmingly large number think 
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Collegians’ Indictment of Selling 


American sales executives hotly re. 
sented the slur at their profession, but 
came clean in their admission of 
where the responsibility lies. 


as Career Draws Fire from Readers 


In the February 1 issue SAEs MANAGE- 
MENT reported the results of a survey 
made in 12 colleges and universities in 
which seniors were asked, “Would you 
like to take up selling as a career? If 
so, why? If not, why not?” The results 
of that survey were somewhat startling. 
They showed, as SM said in its editorial 
comment, that “an alarmingly large num- 
ber think of selling, not as a profession, 
not even as a business—but as an unde- 
sirable racket or as work for morons.” 

The publication of the article was 
promptly followed by vociferous re- 


sponse from a score or more of our sales 
executive subscribers. Most of them were 
outraged at the attitude the coming gen- 
eration of business men expressed toward 
marketing as a career . . . and most of 
them believe that the fault lies within 
the profession itself—in the failure of 
sales executives to do something con- 
structive to build greater respect for 
selling as a career, and, most of all, in 
their failure to do a better job of train- 
ing men for the field. 

Here are two of the most interesting 
replies. 


Chain Executive Cites “Reckless 
Exploitation of Untrained Men” 


BY BOB REINHART, 


JR. 


Sales Manager, Jules Chain Stores Corp., 
New York 


66 OLLEGE students shouldn’t 
be allowed to think of sell- 
ing as a racket or a job for 
morons.” That's what you 

think, huh? Well, it’s both. I am 

sorry to admit it. Very sorry, but truth 
will out. 

The Ross Federal research proves 
pretty conclusively what our college 
boys think of selling. “Not a profes- 
sion, not a business, but an undesir- 
able racket.’ Our college crop there- 
fore is better informed than I thought 
it was. 

Adding a course of Selling and 
Salesmanship to the college curricu- 
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lum isn’t the way to cure this evil. 
You don’t stop a plague by curing 
those affected. You get at the root... 
you stamp out the cause. The sales- 
men themselves are not the fault. They 
are just innocent unfortunates, caught 
in a web spun by the accepted theories 
of present day business ethics. 

The average man wouldn’t dream 
of taking up a palette, brush and 
paints, and proceeding to paint with- 
out first having had training in art, 
or an exceptional God-given talent. 
He knows at the very outset that he 
cannot paint. He wouldn’t attempt 
medicine, law, or engineering. But 


anybody can sell. That is a generally 
accepted fact...and a highly er- 
roneous one. 

The very word, “salesman,” covers 
too much territory. A girl behind the 
counter in a ‘five and ten” doesn’t 
even have to remember prices. Every 
article is placed in a separate five-or 
ten-cent bin. She wraps up the article 
handed to her... sticks it in a bag. 
She is a saleslady 

A man out of work, untrained and 
unqualified needs a job. Any kind of 
a job. So he scans the help-wanted 
columns, Technical jobs, or jobs re- 
quiring special training are passed 
over quickly, because he realizes he 
has had no training. More than 50% 
of the openings are “Sales-help- 
wanted.” The majority of these jobs 
require no experience. Most of them 
come right out in the open and say 
so. In last Sunday’s New York Times 
42% of the salesmen-wanted ads 
asked the applicant to state only “age 
and nationality’—two things which 
certainly do not rate as important ele- 
ments, or barometers of selling ability. 

These sales opportunities get hun- 
dreds of replies. The accepted appli- 
cant, having answered the ad success- 
fully, is handed a vacuum cleaner, of 
furniture polish, or rate card, and is 
sent out as a salesman. Since he works 
on a straight commission the firm feels 
it does not stand to lose. So the sales- 
man goes out and plugs along, tries 
it, get disheartened, quits. Or, having 
made a few far-between sales, holds 
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on to his job, lured by flimsy hope 
and high pressure promises of a good 
sales manager, 

There is no permanency, no security, 
no assurance, no self-respect in his 
job. He changes to another line... 
becomes a floater. 

Ask the average salesman what he 
has sold. He will tell you, “Everthing 
from soup to nuts.” And ten to one, 


his present job is just one more course 
in the bill of fare of his occupations. 
Ninety per cent of the salesmen who 
call on me (and I am in a highly 
specialized line) are unfamiliar with 
their products, services, or subject. 
They rely almost entirely on personal- 
ity, gracious manner, and lucky breaks 
to see them through. 
(Continued on page 46) 


Declares Profession Suffers from 
Sins of Unethical Minority 


BY 


H. D. DOUGHTY 


President, Doughty Marketing Corp., 
New York 


O, the profession of selling is in 
the category of the “rackets!” 
This is the net result of the 
consensus found among 1,000 
college seniors, when asked, ‘‘Are you 
interested in selling as your future 
career; if so, why; and if not, why 
not?” 

Speaking from the standpoint of 
one who has devoted 20 years to this 
rather highly paid profession, and 
whose business in part, in latter years, 
it has been to develop a better tech- 
nique among literally thousands of 
salesmen, it would seem to me that 
SALES MANAGEMENT magazine has 
done a great favor to the sales execu- 
tives of the country in pointing out 
what the coming generation thinks of 
this profession. However, there has 
been no flower pinned on the lapels 
of some of the sales executives’ coats, 
as we shall see. 


It also seems to me that the coming 
generation has been so well educated 
in genuine rackets, and how they are 
practiced, that the word has become 
more or less a generic term for almost 
anything that meets with their dis- 
approval and which would normally 
come under the classification of work. 

It makes one wonder where the 
seventy or eighty billions of dollars 
worth of business we hope to do in 
America this year would come from 
were it not for well directed and in- 
telligent sales effort. It makes one 
wonder why some of the universities 
and colleges do not teach students the 
basic principle that the best and most 
necessary goods ever made, but not 
sold, appear on the profit and loss 
statement as “‘inventory’’—that when 
these goods are sold, the figures ap- 
Pear on the sales record, and the gen- 
tral economic fabric of the country is 
Strengthened in like ratio. People then 
have jobs and live better, and the very 
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universities and colleges, from which 
this indictment came, are made pos- 
sible. 

By pure coincidence my old friend, 
Westbrook Pegler, had a perfectly 
swell article in the New York World- 
Telegram of February 5, to the effect 
that, while he would like to duck the 
responsibility of offering it as an 
opinion, he has a few suggestions for 
anyone who is game enough to put 
forth the idea that there is a wee bit 
too much education, and a correspond- 
ing lack of common sense, in America 
at the present moment. In short, that 
it “is suffering from a very bad case 
of the smarts.’ Peg thinks. He uses 
-his head for something besides a park- 
ing place for his hat. 

Only last week another old friend, 
Leo McGivena, president of L. E. 
McGivena & Co., spoke to the New 
York chapter of the American Mar- 
keting Association and used the auto- 
motive field by way of illustrating that 
the creation of a mass market for a 
product and the constant cutting of 


the profit margin enabled the manu- , 


facturer to offer a better bargain to 
the purchaser. 

What possibly could be the motivat- 
ing force that would bring such eco- 
nomic improvement, unless it be bet- 
ter sales technique, backed by intelli- 
gent marketing and merchandising 
plans? 

Leo McGivena helped build one of 
the greatest newspapers in the world 
by selling the public an idea which 
quite apparently they liked and con- 
tinue to like. His ‘Tell it to Sweeny” 
series still stands as one of the classics 
of printed salesmanship. As a sound 
racketeer, he belongs somewhere near 
the head of the class. 

Has it ever occurred to these seniors 
that everyone in every walk of life is 
more or less a salesman? For those 


who selected law as their choice of 
profession, it might be well to caution 
them that every lawyer who appears 
before the bar of justice is trying to 
“sell” a jury, Also, that every preacher 
who steps into his pulpit is “selling” 
religion. 

Has it ever occurred to these seniors 
that every good actor or actress who 
steps upon the stage, or before the 
movie camera, is ‘‘selling’ the 
audience the thoughts and words of 
another, expressed with the actor's 
own mannerisms and personality? Do 
they realize that if the sale is made 
the audience buys satisfaction? 

It is to be presumed that among 
the subjects most of these seniors have 
studied is psychology. The profession 
of selling, if properly practiced is one 
of the greatest studies in psychology 
extant. Every new contact offers a 
study in human behavior. 

One wonders if some sales execu- 
tives know these fundamentals them- 
selves; because opinions, such as ex- 
pressed by these seniors, are the result 
of some degree of thought, either 
rightly or wrongly directed. 


Smoke Not Without Basic Fire 


Hitler has done a fair job of throw- 
ing his weight around Europe by shap- 
ing enough opinions which pronounc- 
ed him right. But, he did not do it 
in a couple of weeks, nor even a 
couple of years. Opinions are formed 
gradually. They are then given audible 
expression and the next step is moti- 
vating action. 

Possibly some of the sales execu- 
tives throughout the country have been 
a few years late in ‘starting and foster- 
ing the formation~ of constructive 
Opinions regarding the profession of 
salesmanship. Possibly the very prac- 
tices and ethics used by some of them 
have given these one thousand seniors 
—and heaven knows how many more 
—the opinion that selling is a racket 
and work for morons. 

They tried it and don’t like it, Well, 
let’s ask why, and not just take a “so 
what”’ attitude. 

We can’t duck the fact that the 
Opinion got a start somewhere. That 
is all the proof necessary that some 
sales executives have not given their 
men the proper training. These sales 
executives have accepted their respon- 
sibilities of training and handling a 
sales force with the same aplomb as 
one accepts steam in a radiator or 
glass in a window. But they raise 
merry hell because the sales curve 
droops like a candle exposed to hot 
sunlight. They look everywhere but in 
a mirror for the guilty guy. 

These same sales executives don’t 
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“Is it all right to address the Federal Trade Commission as ‘Gentlemen’ ?” 
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make their own clothes or cook their 
own meals. They place their advertis- 
ing with a competent agency and have 
garage men repair their cars. But, in 
too many instances the sales training 
is just one of those things done in a 
‘get your shoulder to the wheel, boys” 
style. The results, all round, are in 
like ratio, 

I repeat—the opinion that sales- 
manship is a racket and work for 
morons got its start somewhere, and 
that somewhere is not hard to find. 
The hardest job is to get the sales 
executives to admit it. 

Sales executives are going to be in 
a bad spot if the coming generation 
continues to regard the profession of 
selling as a racket. And, since bad 
news always travels faster than good, 
the constructive suggestion is offered 
that they do more than they are doing 
at present about the scientific training 
of their sales forces. Let them teach 
their salesmen the difference between 
the term ‘“‘marketing’’ and the term 
“merchandising.” They would do well 
to show the hook-up between these 
two functions, and then to point out 
the opportunities that are offered 
through the sales field for advance- 
ment to positions not only highly re- 
munerative but certainly demanding 
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ability, and, offering prestige, dignity 
and better salaries than prevail in 
some of the fields for which the sen- 
iors interviewed showed preference. 

To us who know the profession of 
selling, it would be a waste of time 
to list the great salesmen of yesteryear 
and of today, because it would ac- 
complish nothing. That conversation 
should be directed to the erudite 
seniors who pronounce us racketeers, 
and to some of the present sales forces 
as well. We are, however, not only 
face to face with the necessity of de- 
veloping a better technique in present 
sales forces, but also of elevating their 
attitude toward their profession so 
that, at least, they can become ambas- 
sadors of good will regarding their 
jobs. 

This in itself is the number one job 
because, properly done, it takes into 
consideration consumer relations, 
which start first in the factory and 
next with the sales force. And where 
would any business be without con- 
sumers? 

Perhaps if the salesman were taught 
that the proper way to sell is to point 
out the benefits the purchaser will re- 
ceive from the product, rather than to 
sell the product itself, our present 
sales forces would get farther. 


Pride in driving a car that will pass 
another one on the hill has nothin 
whatever to do with the nuts and bolts 
that go into its mechanism, but it has 
a whale of a lot to do with one word 
—-satisfaction !—which after all is the 
most any of us can hope to get out of 
life, or anything we purchase during 
our lives. 

One of the students interviewed 
told Mr. Salisbury of SALES MANAGE. 
MENT that he “wouldn't be happy 
going around making people I don't 
know buy something they don’t want 
and don’t need.” On the other hand, 
making a picture of a more satisfac. 
tory life into which the other fellow 
should, and can fit seems to be closely 
related to creating jobs and better 
living. 

It would be interesting to hear the 
comments of some of these brilliant 
young seniors were they asked to eat 
a lunch of crackers pawed out of a 
barrel and cheese cut from a messy 
chunk on the back counter; or to brush 
their teeth with an unpackaged tooth 
brush over which many thumbs had 
barged their way to determine the 
stiffness of the bristles. 


Economic Vitamins Overlooked 


I do not possess the answer of what 
to do about universities and colleges 
which insist on so many hours of 
Greek, of Geometry, and of English 
History, and then completely overlook 
the economic vitamins that keep us 
actually from starving to death be- 
cause I don’t happen to be working 
that side of the street. But, it is per- 
fectly clear what to do about present 
sales forces and those we shall hire 
in the immediate future. 

However, I suggest that the uni- 
versities and colleges teach the direct 
dependence of production on. sales. 
Teach them chemistry, of course, but 
teach them also what to do with the 
marvels chemistry has produced, even 
in the last decade. Its developments 
are useless unless they are sold to the 
consumer. 

If the profession of selling is 2 
racket, then I am a racketeer, guilty 
as hell, and proud of it. What 1s 
more, my work with various sales 
forces makes me doubly guilty because 
of my efforts to train others in the 
racket of moving merchandise from 
a position on the inventory sheet to 
a position on the sales sheet, thereby 
creating more jobs and better living 
conditions. That seems fairly construc 
tive and in line with progress and the 
belief that there is a better way to do 
everything. However, “racketeering 
may be the term. Times do change, 
don’t they?—and so do phrases! 
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‘The customer is always 


right at hand—dby Long Distance! 


A friendly telephone talk is like a hand- 
shake across the miles. It adds tact to many 
kinds of business contact. 

When you aren’t able to visit all your 
customers as often as you’d like, you can 
still keep in close touch by Long Distance. 

When you travel, it saves both your 
customers’ time and your own to telephone 


ahead for appointments. 
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When you reach a central city, telephoning 
the outlying accounts that you can’t see 
every trip often produces orders that might 
otherwise slip away. 

When you learn of a pending price 
change, it usually pays to pass it along 


promptly—by telephone. 


A survey for Sales Management by Ross Federal in ten cities 


indicates nine out of ten adults are addicts whatever their 


income, three out of four succumbing seven days a week. 


Readers of advertising comics display high loyalty to prod- 


ucts advertised. Camel cigarettes were most mentioned. 


66 EARLY everybody reads 
newspaper comics’ is no 
hollow phrase. Exactly 
92.7% of men and women 

of all income levels in ten cities of 

medium size, scattered from Spring- 
field, Mass., to Seattle. Wash., inter- 
viewed for SALES MANAGEMENT dur- 
ing January, 1940, told Ross Federal 
Research Corp. investigators that they 
do. And practically all of these adults, 
comprising a cross-section of Amer- 
icans in many walks of life, took part 
in the survey with a degree of interest 
which surprised even the experienced 

interviewers. Only 20 people in a 

thousand declined to answer. 

The intensity of readership is indi- 
cated by the fact that 76.5% of those 
who look at comics say they see them 
every day of the week including Sun- 
day; 16.1% ‘“‘frequently” and 7.4% 
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“seldom.” It is sometimes assumed 
that “the funnies” are read by more 
women than men; but the reverse is 
true of this particular cross-section. 
The survey percentages are: Men, 
95%; women, 91.4% (participants 
were two-thirds women and one-third 
men). However, women showed a 
slightly higher degree of frequency in 
their reading, as indicated by the per- 
centages of total readers shown in 
Table I. 


Table I 


Readership Frequency of Those 
Who Read Comic Strips and 
Features 

Frequency Men Women Total 
Every Day 715.8% 16.9% 176.5% 
Frequently 16.4 16.1 
Seldom 6.7 7.4 

(100% = total number reading comics) 


Ewing Galloway 


The Funnies? Everbody Reads "Em 
and Not “Just to the Children” 


It is plain from this survey that 
adult readership of newspaper comics 
is about equal in various income 
groups. Men and women questioned 
were of approximately the same num- 
ber in each of five economic levels, 
ranging from “Under $1,000” up in 
$1,000-steps to ‘Over $4,000.’’ Those 
rated at ‘‘$1,000-$2,000” and ‘$2,000- 
$3,000"—the great American middle 
class—displayed a frequency of reader- 
ship only fractionally higher than the 
others. The highest-bracket and low- 
est-bracket people who look at comics 
every day including Sunday run 
strangely in parallel. An accompany- 
ing tabulation (Table II) records the 
frequency of reading by income 
groups. 


Forty-seven comic strips, each named 
by ten or more people, received a total 
of 2,453 ‘favorite’ mentions in this 
survey. Only 3.6% of people inter- 
viewed had no special preference. But 
the answers cannot, of course, produce 
a result that would be a fair indication 
of comparative national popularity of 
all current comics. This is because prob- 
ably not all current comics appear in 
the ten cities covered by the survey— 
though nationally distributed strips 
and features do—and also because 
those mentioned do not appear in an 
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For years... “produced in the studios of the Supplementing WLW’s galaxy of outstanding net- 


Nation’s Station” has been the hallmark of work programs is its own array of productions. . . 
outstanding radio production. WLW _ has vibrant with showmanship . . . sparkling with lis- 
always prided itself upon the infinite care tener-interest . . . radio entertainment at its best .. . 
taken by its production men in making their because WLW’s production men are skilled 
shows listenable . . . entertaining . . . worth- workers . . . doing an outstanding job day after 
while. In most cases these pro- day .. . another reason why so 


duction men are specialists . . . many millions listen regularly to 


the Nation’s Station. 
HAROLD CARR, WLW Production 


Manager, directs the production ac- 
tivities of the Nation's Station. His 13 
years radio experience producing and 
directing programs of all kinds, not 
only at WLW but throughout the 
nation, has given him a background 
not equalled by many in radio busi- 
ness. His outstanding efficiency and 
ability has made his department an 
important reason why so many people 


listen to WLW. 


and are assigned to the type 
of shows their experience and 
capabilities equip them to han- 
dle efficiently. And because 
production has always been 
given so much attention at 
WLW, an enviable reputation 
has been gained among clients 
. and listeners. 


The PRODUCTION 


of.a forthcoming 
Boone County Jam- 
boree stage and air 
show is discussed by 
ED MASON, 
PAUL DE FUR, 
and “HAN K” 
RICHARDS, whose 
combined efforts 
are responsible for 
the success of most 
of WLW’s rural 
programs. 


CHARLES LAMMERS directs while GORDON 
WALTZ assists in the production of WLW’s great 
new program, ““This Land of Ours.’ The theater and 
air experience of these two men plus that of CHES- 


ARTHUR RADKEY, TER HERMAN (top picture), who was stage 


Se aeationsl Departnent director with the Shuberts and associate director of 
production man, is re- the St. Louis Municipal Opera, means they are 
aes te te ae capable of handling every type of program efficiently 
af so may of WLW ... brilliantly . . . and distinctively. 


distinct and exclusive 
educational programs. 


THE NATION’S 


most “‘Merchandise-Able”’ 


STATION 


REPRESENTATIVES: TRANSAMERICAN BROADCASTING & TELEVISION CORPORATION — NEW YORK — CHICAGO 
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Table I 
Frequency of Reading Newspaper Comics—by Income Groups 
Over Under 
Frequency $4,000  $3-4,000  $2-3,000 $1-2,000 $1,000 Total 
Every Day ........... 74.2% 76.1% 719.6% 78.9% 73.3% 76.5% 
Frequently ........... 15.4 13.6 15.7 14.7 21.1 16.1 
Re 10.4 10.3 4.7 6.4 5.6 7.4 


(100% = All those covered by this survey who read comics) 


Table Ill 


Top 10 Newspaper Comics in 10 Cities—Preferences by 
Men and Women—Daily and Sunday Readership 
Frequency of Reading 


Preferences Daily Daily and 
Total Men Women Only Sunday 
Little Orphan Annie ...... 28.7% 30.0% 27.9% 22.9% 76.3% 
Oe ee eee 24.9 32.4 20.5 19.5 80.5 
NR Sins cand areretGen wules 17.6 19.5 16.4 9.8 85.9 
Gasoline Alley ........... 13.1 10.5 14.6 26.4 72.8 
Bringing Up Father....... 12.9 11.4 13.9 10.8 72.5 
ND <p avachabedeans 12.4 10.5 13.5 13.9 84.4 
gr een 10.9 9.0 12.0 53.5 46.5 
Popeye the Sailor......... 8.8 9.0 8.7 6.1 87.8 
Smiling Jack ............. 8.5 10.8 7.2 otis 100.0 
Boots and Her Buddies.... 8.2 3.4 10.8 40.8 59.2 


(100% = All those covered by this survey who read newspaper comics) 


equal number of newspaper copies 
read in the ten cities. 

However, there is interest in the 
rankings of at least the top ten comics, 
all of which have national distribution. 
The answers (Table III) definitely in- 
dicate the frequency of reading for 
each strip and the comparative interest 
which each strip has for women as 
compared with men, 

Comic strip advertising in news- 
papers is a much newer institution 
than entertainment comics — many of 
them familiar for a generation—and 
has not attained visibility volume to 
compare with editorial comics. Ask- 
ing men and women on the street and 
in their homes to name advertising 
comics they read is a stiffer memory 
test because they strive to recollect 
both the strip story and the advertiser. 

However, in this current survey in 
ten cities, 40.2% of women and 
28.8% of men among all those inter- 
viewed named products whose comic 
advertising they read. This suggests 
that products bought by women bulk 
larger in such advertising than prod- 
ucts for men. 

Exactly 100 products were named 
by those who read comics advertising 
specific products, but only 19 such 


7.5%; Tea (no brand given), 6.9% ; 
Spry, 5.5%; Ovaltine, 5.5%; Crisco, 
5.3% ; Colgate Dental Cream, 5.0% ; 
Pepsi-Cola, 4.7%; Castoria, 3.9%; 
Grape-Nuts, 3.9%; Super Suds, 
3.6% ; Camay soap, 3.6%; Ralston, 
3.0% ; Palmolive, 3.0%. 

The “loyalty factor” displayed by 
men and women who read advertising 
comics is notable as is indicated by 
Table IV (showing percentages of 
men and women reading the ten most 
mentioned advertising comics who use 
the products in their homes.) 

To cover a representative cross-sec- 
tion of the American public by this 
personal-contact survey, ten cities were 
used ranging in populations from 
57,000 to 365,000. Types varied from 
“college town” through ‘“‘home cities’ 
and combinations to heavy industry and 
shipping communities. The geograph- 
ical spread covered all main divisions 
of the United States, North, East, 
South, West and Central. Each of the 
ten cities has its own daily and Sun- 
day newspapers and is reached by 
considerable big-city circulation, par- 
ticularly Sundays, but is not dominated 
by it. The list of cities surveyed: 


Akron, Ohio .... 


: Birmingham, Ala. .......... 259,000 

products were named in at least 3% Checlotte. N. C............ 82,000 
of individual replies. The list of 19 Madison, Wis. ............ 57,000 
best-remembered comic advertisers fol. Oklahoma City, Okla...... 185,000 
te Peoria, HN. ..... neces ore 105,000 
lows: San Diego, Cal 148,000 
Camel, 24.9% of all advertising- Seattle, Wash. .........-.. 365,000 
comic readers; Lux, 22.2%; Rinso, Springfield, Mass. .......... 150,000 
13.9%; Lifebuoy, 13%: Wheaties. Wilmington, Del. .......... 106,000 
12.5%; Ivory soap, 8.3%; Oxydol, The occupational coverage of peo- 
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ple in this survey who read comics, 
was wide. Answers to the question: 
“What is the occupation of the head 
of your family (chief wage earner) ?” 
resulted in this tabulation: 


Small Business Proprietor........ 144% 
ee ee ee 13.9 
ee > 10.9 
ER eee ee 10.6 
Ee Serre 10.4 
Manager Supervisor, etc.......... 8.8 


Semi-skilled and Unskilled Laborer 5.7 
Federal, State, County, City 


Er ne paree 4.3 
OS ee ae 3.7 
OE SS ee eee 3.0 
Investigator, Inspector, etc. ....... 2.2 
ete WGHIEE. «nc cc sw evsccdicne 1.4 
0 Sy ae eee eee 0.5 
OS Se ee ee 0.4 
Apartment or Boarding House 

| ER ls Foe oe ee 0.4 
Manufacturer .................. 0.2 
eo ina wintang adie dies 44 
Oy ee errr 1.0 
p54 8s Ohad oe Swe ecw bee 3.8 


Approximately the same number of 
respondents who read comics were in 
each of the five income brackets (di- 
vided in $1,000 steps from “under 
$1,000” to “Over $4,000"), with 
ratios maintained as closely as possible 
in each city. 

The number of members in a fam- 
ily is so important a factor in the 
readership of newspaper comic strips 
and features that Table V indicating 
the number of individuals who read 
comics in families of all sizes and of 
all income groups covered in this sur- 
vey is worthy of note. Although 
92.7% of adults freely said they look 
at the comics—and 76.5% of these 
people read them every day including 
Sunday — family readership doesn’t 
stop there. Table V shows that two 
persons read them in 34.7% of fam- 
ilies, three persons in 22.3% of fam- 
ilies, four in 17.5% of families, and 
soon. And this ratio is fairly uniform 
in families of all income groups. 

Such a high degree of interest in 

(Continued on page 78) 


Table IV 
Percentages of Men and Women 
Who Use in the Home Specific 
Products They See Advertised 


in Newspaper Comics 


Product Men Women 
a Ca cat olay 78.8% 73.1% 
ES ee ee eee 100.0 85.5 
ORE renee: 100.0 86.4 
eRe 83.3 90.2 
MRI, hs a ac a nee ier 94.7 88.5 
BD. caiakeeeses 100.0 90.9 
eR ee 100.0 78.3 
Tea (no brand)........ 80.0 85.0 
ieee itain kareiau nce 100.0 93.8 
MIR 5c inwasisindsewes 85.7 92.3 


(100% = Total number reading newspaper ad- 
vertising comics for each of these products) 
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GET ALL the BUYING POWER of— 


oo | 


tte i | Me 


WITH THE DALLAS-SIZED NEWSPAPER 


*45,600 Selective Market Families live in A.B.C. city zone. 
46,801 Dallas News City Circulation (A.B.C. Pub. Statement Sept. 30, 1939) 


*Printers’ Ink estimate 


... and when you direct your advertising to the READER BUYING POWER of 
Texas’ Leading Newspaper, you reach outside buying power (which accounts for 
as high as 50% of sales volume of some of Dallas’ enterprising stores) with the 
remainder of a strategically - placed circulation totaling 101,891 (A.B.C. Pub. 
Statement, Sept. 30, 1939). GET ALL OF DALLAS! 


John B. Woodward, Inc. 3 
Representatives = a a Ss 0 r | a n g e WwW S 


Sell the Readers of The News and 
You Have Sold Texas’ Major Market 
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How the Sales Department Can 
Capitalize a Production Anniversary 


General Motors, Ford, Glenmore and Underwood-Elliott- 


Fisher all seize upon a red-letter event in the factory as an 


opportunity for a special publicity and promotion program. 


O many a company, as to 

General Motors last month, 

the passing of a production 

milestone has meant more 
than the mere fact that the 1,000,- 
000th or 10,000,000th item of its 
product has come off the assembly 
line. It has been an occasion to cele- 
brate with all the trimmings—trim- 
mings that may range from an impres- 
sive ceremony with a speech by the 
governor of the state to an employes’ 
ball, from a national advertising cam- 
paign to publicize the accomplishment 
to announcement in the local press; 
trimmings, in any event, that turn a 
production anniversary it builds good 
stimulator. 

For such a celebration invariably 
makes news. Thus, for the manufac- 
turer who has reached a dramatic 
production anniversary it builds good 
will among the people of his com- 
munity, his state and among the gen- 
eral public. It gives him an oppor- 
tunity to do a joint public relations 
and employe relations job, reminding 
the public of what his company has 
meant by creating employment and 
providing products for their comfort 
and well-being and paying tribute to 
the employes—particularly the veter- 
ans—whose loyalty has contributed to 
the progress of the company. 

During the past year a number of 
manufacturers have recognized the 
value of making capital of a produc- 
tion-line anniversary. General Motors 
was the most recent to do so, staging 
an elaborate ceremony on the day pro- 
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duction of its 25,000,000th car was 
completed. Ford Motor Co. last Sum- 
mer promoted the 27,000,000th Ford 
extensively; Glenmore Distilleries, its 
1,000,000th barrel of Kentucky bour- 
bon; Underwood-Elliott-Fisher, its 
5,000,000th standard typewriter; and 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., its 
300,000,000th pneumatic tire. 


GM’s 25,000,000 


The General Motors celebration, 
held in honor of GM’s veteran em- 
ployes, began with brief, appropriate 
ceremonies at the Flint plant as the 
25,000,000th General Motors car, a 
silver Chevrolet, rolled from the pro- 
duction line to become “the symbol 
of 32 years of engineering achieve- 
ment.” For the duration of the cere- 
monies, the production line was stop- 
ped. Workers gathered around as 
Fred Brown, one of their members 
who has been with General Motors 
since its start, painted the number, 


In the Chevrolet factory 
at Flint workers and 
executives beamed as 
the 25,000,000th General 
Motors car rolled off 
the line. Before this pic- 
ture was snapped shirt- 
sleeved veteran worker 
Fred Brown, on behalf 
of GM employes, had 
handed to M. E. Coyle, 
Chevrolet, g. m., the 
commemorative scroll 
which Mr. Coyle here 
presents to GM’s Presi- 
dent Knudsen 


25,000,000,” on the windshield of 
the car and presented to President 
William S. Knudsen the “birth certi- 
ficate’” of the history-making Chevro- 
let, 

The car was then driven off the 
line by M. E. Coyle, general manager 
of the Chevrolet division, and tem- 
porarily sealed in a transparent ma- 
terial by Charles F. Kettering, GM 
vice-president in charge of research, 
as Chairman Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., and 
some 35 Chevrolet executives joined 
the workers in applause. 

Following the Flint ceremonies, the 
25,000,000th car was taken to De- 
troit for further to-do in the evening. 
This, the major celebration of the oc- 
casion, got off to a start with a dinner 
for the 500 GM employes who had 
watched the company weather the 
storms of modern business since its 
founding in 1908. Their wives were 
present, too, to share the honors and 
to watch with them, with high ranking 
GM officials and invited guests, the 
dramatic pageant that followed in the 
auditorium of Detroit's Masonic 
Temple. 

This assembly was the largest gath- 
ering of General Motors’ pioneer 
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“GM’s 25,000,000” was fur- 
ther celebrated in the eve- 
ning in Detroit, with a gala 
dinner and a pageant, “March 
of Men and Motors,” one 
scene of which — photo- 
graphed during dress re- 
hearsal—is shown at left. 
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Topay... with a wind-driven 
generator known as a “Win- 
charger’. . . the blind force of 
the wind has been transformed 
into obedient electrical energy. 
For the wind’s power can now 
be stored up and used at man's 
convenience, in the quantities desired . . . for lighting 
a lamp or running small electrical appliances. 


likewise, the tremendous advertising power of the great 
American newspapers has been made more flexible and more 
powerful by their Rotogravure Sections. 


Tremendous Power 


made Flexible... 
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@ For years the only way a farmer could utilize the power of the wind 


was in pumping water with a windmill . . . and even for that purpose 


he was subject to the whim of the element. 


Whether you wish to sway the entire nation, or focus your 
advertising on a single market, Rotogravure Sections provide 
the needed flexibility. You can purchase rotogravure advertis- 
ing in just one newspaper . . . or in groups which blanket the 
nation at an exceedingly low cost per reader. 

Rotogravure Sections are so completely read that average 
inside pages are seen by some 80% of all the people who buy 
the newspaper. 

As proof of results, consider the experience of the Detroit 
Merchant, cited on the next page. The fact that this retailer's 
own successful campaign is concentrated in rotogravure is sig- 
nificant to any manufacturer seeking the proper medium to give 
his retailers the greatest support. Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 


8 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Iil., Advertising Department. 


becceser ete OF THREE OF THE MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED Sereeenvens PRINTING PAPERS 
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Gentlemen. 
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employes in the history of the com- 
pany, GM reported. They came from 
Lansing, Flint, Pontiac and nearby 
communities where the manufacturing 
plants of Oldsmobile, Buick, Chevro- 
let and Pontiac divisions are located, 
and were joined by veterans of the 
Cadillac-La Salle division at Detroit 
and employes of the Fisher Body 
division plants. It was a General 
Motors party for General Motors em- 
ployes. 

The pageant, “March of Men and 
Motors,” turned out to be an enter- 
taining review, depicting the Ameri- 
can scene from 1908 to the present— 
the age, so to speak, of the automo- 
bile. Staged by Producer Owen 
Murphy, the spectacle boasted a cast 
of some 300 actors, dancers and 
singers, the latter including the tenor, 
Jan Peerce. Also adding to the pageant 
the professionalism of a Broadway 
musical were Erno Rapee, conductor 
of the Radio City Music Hall orches- 
tra, who wielded the baton for the 
GM musicians, and Eduard Ossko, 
director of the General Motors’ chorus 
of 250 voices. 

In gay, melodic scenes, ‘March of 
Men and Motors’ took the audience 
from a colorful street scene in 1908 
through a “Ballet Moderne.” There 
was tap dancing, comedy, music. But 
the high spot of the entertainment was 
a clever skit “enacted” by the 25,000,- 
000th car and a 1908 General Motors 
model. In the humorous dialogue be- 
tween the two automobiles, which 
blinked their headlights as _ they 
“talked,” the 1908 model engaged in 
a bit of boasting, only to be astounded 
at each turn by the present-day con- 
ditions cited by the infant descendent. 

Interspersed with the dramatic part 
of the celebration were brief talks by 
Mr. Knudsen, Mr. Sloan and Mr. 
Kettering. Welcoming the audience 
in words that paid tribute not only 
to the veterans gathered for the oc- 
casion but to “all men in the General 
Motors organization,” Mr. Knudsen 
took this occasion to point out the 
part the various General Motors divi- 
sions had played in the attainment of 
the 25,000,000th milestone, announc- 
ing that of the 25,000,000 GM cars 
Buick had produced 3,735,000; Cadil- 
lac, 639,000: Oldsmobile, 1,683,000: 
Chevrolet, 14,196,000; Pontiac, 2,- 
384,000; General Motors Truck, 59,- 
000, and miscellaneous, 74,000. Ca- 
nadian and other foreign plants, he 
said, had each produced 1,000,000 
cars. Mr. Knudsen then introduced 
Chairman Sloan who paid tribute to, 
and in turn introduced from the stage, 
W. C. Durant, founder and first presi- 
dent of General Motors. 

Concluding the program, Mr. Ket- 
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THE 27 MILLIONTH FORD! 


Local dealers heralded the arrival of the 
27,000,000th Ford in their cities with ad- 
vertisements which said, in effect, “It 
has had to be good to get where it is.” 


tering pointed out that General 
Motors’ pride in its accomplishments 
in the past 32 years is exceeded only 
by “how far we are going in the 
future.” He continued: ‘Twenty-five 
million is a lot of cars. End to end 
they would more than encircle the 
globe. But the number is not impor- 
tant. The significant thing is what the 
production of so many cars means to 
people everywhere—to small com- 
panies across the land, to communities 
all over America. 

“For it is mot merely General 
Motors, the manufacturer, that built 
these cars. Ours was but one step in 


By the time Pilot Doyle and Logkeeper 
Rooney, here being welcomed to New 
York’s World’s Fair by Mayor LaGuar- 
dia, wound up their trans-continental trip 
the 27,000.000th Ford was loaded with 
honorary license plates from the states 
through which it had passed. 


a cooperative process in which millions 
of workers participated—on farm and 
ranch, in the research laboratory in 
mine and mill and factory, at loom 
and furnace and machine tool control.” 

The program, attended by an audi- 
ence of 5,000 in Detroit, was also 
broadcast over the NBC-Blue network. 


Plans are now being made for a 
second ceremony within the next few 
months at which the “symbol of 32 
years of engineering achievement” 
will be sealed in a permanent glass 
case and placed on exhibit at the 
General Motors Building of the New 
York World’s Fair, 1940 edition. At 
the close of the Fair it will go to the 
General Motors “museum” in Detroit. 


Ford’s 27,000,000 


It was at a World’s Fair 46 years 
ago, the Chicago Exposition of 1893, 
that Henry Ford got his inspiration 
from a fire-wagon with an engine- 
driven pump to ‘make a buggy that 
will go without a horse and make it 
so cheap that those who cannot afford 
a horse and buggy can afford this.” 
It was at two other World’s Fairs, the 
Golden Gate International Exposition 
and the New York World’s Fair, that 
the Ford Motor Co. last Summer cele- 
brated the production of the 27,000,- 
000th car to bear the Ford name. 

Produced in Ford’s Richmond, Cal., 
plant, the 27,000,000th Ford (‘‘watch- 
ed all through the production stage 
since it was known from the moment 
the first piece was laid down that it 
was the 27,000,000th Ford’) was 
greeted as it rolled off the assembly 
line by Leland P. Cutler, president of 
the San Francisco Fair. Mr. Cutler 
and Ford officials on the West Coast 
then drove. the 27,000,000th Ford, 
plainly labeled as such, to the San 
Francisco Fair ‘to be “horiored guest” 
of the Ford Exhibit there before 
starting late in May on a trans-con- 
tinental trip to the New York World’s 
Fair, and back paying the respects of 
the Ford Motor Co. to city mayors 
and state governors all along the way. 

The cross-country trip was exten- 
sively promoted, the arrival of the car 
at each port of call heralded in socal 
newspapers. Ford itself carried no 
national advertising on the event other 
than a mention of the 27,000,000 pro- 
duction record on the “Ford Sunday 
Evening Hour,” but many of the com- 
pany’s branches ran local campaigns 
announcing the arrival of the record- 
breaking car in their own or nearby 
locality. 

Typical of the fanfare that accom- 
panied the 27,000,000th Ford on its 
journey was its New York reception 
on the day, June 16, that Pilot Jack 
Doyle and Logkeeper Jimmy Rooney 
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CELEBRATES 5 M i LLIONTH | 
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drove the dusty green Ford sedan, 
laden with honorary license plates 
from the states through which it had 
passed, into Manhattan. Met by a 
caravan of cars and trucks from the 
Ford plant in Edgewater, N. J., the 
27,000,000th Ford was escorted by the 
caravan as it passed through the 
neighboring towns and stopped to 
receive the blessings of the mayors. 
At the New York City'line, a motor- 
cycle escort met the cavalcade and led 
it “with screaming sirens down Broad- 
way” to its first stop in Manhattan, 
the Ford New York City sales office, 
thence to the Fair to be received by 
Mayor LaGuardia and Grover Whalen. 

Ford Day at the New York Fair 
fell on the company’s 36th birthday, 
and Ford employes throughout the 
East and Middlewest took this occa- 
sion to ‘‘come to the Fair’ as a tribute 
to Ford. A special train was chartered 
to bring 130 Ford employes from the 
Dearborn plant; other groups came 
from Norfolk, Va., Alexandria, Va.; 
Green Island, N. Y.; Louisville, Ky. ; 
Somerville, Mass.; St. Paul; Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; and Chester, Pa. In all, 
about 6,000 Ford men gathered in the 
gardens of the Ford Exposition to 
hear Henry Ford, after officially greet- 
ing the celebrated car, congratulate 
“the nations of the world for exhibit- 
ing at this Fair the fruits of their 
work, peace and progress rather than 
their bombs and poison gas and 
samples of concentration camps. 

“They are not really proud of these 
things,” he continued, “They wouldn’t 
want to exhibit them . . . Here’s the 
real world, here’s the real bravery 
that . . . would take part in this world’s 
congress of peace.” 

After traveling back through 14 
states and being accorded honors in 
each, the 27,000,000th Ford went to 
rest for several weeks at the San Fran- 
cisco Ford exhibit, then was trans- 
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Glenmore Distilleries 
perpetuates a much- 
c el ebrated-at-the-time 
production anniver- 
sary by incorporating 
the slogan “more than 
a million barrels’ ex- 
perience” in all adver- 
tising. 


ported to the Dearborn plant to be- 
come a permanent exhibit. 

Probably as much as any manufac- 
turer Ford is convinced of the sales 
value of sharing with the public its 
pride in passing a production mile- 
stone. Just as the 27,000,000th Ford 
was celebrated last year at two Fairs, 
the millionth Ford was celebrated at 
the Panama Pacific Exposition in 
1915; the millionth Ford V8 at the 
Chicago Century of Progress and the 
five millionth Ford V8 at the Texas 
Centennial (15,000,000 ‘Model T’s” 
were produced prior to the V8). 
Around the 25,000,000th Ford was 
built the Ford Florida Exhibit in 
Miami in 1938. 


Glenmore’s 1,000,000 


Proud of its production record of 
1,000,000 barrels of Kentucky bour- 
bon, Glenmore Distilleries Co., Inc., 
Louisville, last Fall launched one of 
the largest advertising and sales pro- 
motion campaigns in the 67-year his- 
tory of the company to boast about its 
attainment. The 1,000,000-barrel rec- 
ord excluded all alcholic products 
other than Kentucky bourbon pro- 
duced by the company. 

Opening barrage of the campaign 
appeared in a four-color page in Col- 
lzer’s, announcing ‘‘A record attained 
at no other Kentucky distillery!” 
and picturing the millionth barrel of 
Glenmore Kentucky bourbon cere- 
moniously being placed on the age- 
ing rack by Glenmore executives. ‘The 


Celebrations at the factory, a radio broad- 
cast, newspaper and magazine advertising, 
and the center of the spotlight during 
Underwood-Elliott-Fisher day at the New 
York World’s Fair were only the begin- 
ning of months’ long publicity for the 
5,000,000th Underwood standard type- 
writer. A widely advertised nation-wide 
contest finally ended with the presenta- 
tion of the by then famous machine to 
Charlotte Westberg, Minneapolis, for her 
winning essay on “What Are the Qualifi- 


cations of a Good Secretary?” 


significance of this millionth barrel 
goes far beyond the production record 
it established,” copy read, “for it is 
the greatest tribute ever paid by the 
American public to the product of one 
Kentucky distiller.” 

Following ads in Life, Collier's, 
Liberty and 167 newspapers, reiterated 
the theme and carried the slogan 
adopted by Glenmore, either as part 
of the logotype or as a permanent 
cartouche, “the distillery with a mil- 
lion barrels experience.” Outdoor 
posters, point-of-sale material and a 
sales portfolio furnished Glenmore 
salesmen and jobbers were redesigned 
to make the most of the Glenmore 
record. D’Arcy Advertising Co., St. 
Louis, handles the Glenmore account. 

The 1,000,000th barrel of Glen- 
more Kentucky bourbon was produced 
at the company’s Owensboro, Ky., 
plant. When the barrel labeled“'Serial 
No. 1,000,000” was sealed and placed 
on the ageing rack, some 27 employes 
who had been with the company 20 
years or more gathered around with 
Glenmore executives for brief cere- 
monies that paid special tribute to H. 
S. Barton who, as vice-president and 
master distiller, had supervised the 
production of “every drop of whiskey 
in each of the million barrels.” A 
part of the ceremony was the taking 
of the photograph of barrel No. 
1,000,000 used in advertising the 
company’s record. 

“The distillery with a million bar- 
rels experience” has now become a 
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permanent part of the Glenmore logo- 
type, is displayed wherever the com- 
pany name appears. Glenmore is 
proud of its distinction and has turned 
its production milestone into a con- 
stant reminder that its products are 
produced by experienced hands. 


U-E-F’s 5,000,000 


As the 5,000,000th standard type- 
writer came from the production line 
of the Underwood-Elliott-Fisher Co. 
factory at Hartford, Conn., factory 
whistles shrieked to herald the news 
and to announce the beginning of 
ceremonies celebrating the company’s 
production record. Gathered in the 
office of President P. D. Wagoner 
along with executives of the company 
were Governor Baldwin of Connecti- 
cut and Mayor Spellacy of Hartford 
to receive the “milestone of industrial 
progress” and to commend U-E-F for 
bringing “business prestige to the State 


Goodyear’s 300,000,000: The 300,000,000th 
tire built by Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. was probably the largest ever manu- 
factured for actual use on a motor 
vehicle. It was, in fact, the first of six 
tires produced by Goodyear for Admiral 
Byrd’s snow cruiser, Penguin 1, and it is 
being examined, above, by Dr. Wade, 
chief scientist of the Antarctic expedition 
now under way, and by his pretty wife. 

The celebration of Goodyear tire No. 
300,000,000 was a small one, consisting 
only of ceremonies at the Akron plant as 
the tire was pulled out of the mold, in 
the presence of Dr. Thomas Poulter, sci- 
entific director of the Armour Institute 
of Technology and designer of the snow 
cruiser; Paul W. Litchfield, president of 
Goodyear, and other company executives. 
However, Goodyear had already had a 
big year to celebrate. The year of the 
Production of its 300,000,000th _ tire 
marked also the hundredth anniversary 
of the discovery of the process of vul- 
canization by Charles Goodyear, the 
fiftieth anniversary of the production of 
the first pneumatic tire, and the fortieth 
anniversary of the founding of Goodyear 


Tire & Rubber Co. 
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THE MOST TALKED-OF 


“ 


READ WHAT THOSE WHO 
e 
HAVE SEEN IT SAY— 43 Prosi tGatt 


er than the 
"Exce llent ! wis some thing! , 


"Carries plenty of food for 
thought in direct relation 
with sales-getting activi- 
ties." 


"Unique and different!" 


BELNAP and THOMPSON’S 


1940 PUSH BOOK’ 


CONTAINS: 80 PAGES, making available almost 2000 of the 
FINEST MERCHANDISE PRIZES ever gathered together—90% 
Nationally Advertised, with Illustrations in Black and White 
and FULL COLOR ...COMPLETE “HOBBY” SECTION made 
Interesting with Pictures and Stories of the Hobbies of 
Famous People such as IRVIN S. COBB, GRANTLAND RICE, 
EDWARD G. ROBINSON, MAJOR LENOX R. LOHR and others— 
ARTICLES ON SELLING by Famous Authors, including RICH- 
ARD C. BORDEN, ELMER K. WHEELER, WM. HAZLETT UPSON 
—Pointed SALES CARTOONS in Color. 


f | | , To appreciate fully why this new type 


of prize book gets better results, com- 
fiz pare it with any prize book you have 
ever seen. Send for a complimentary 

to companies with 


50 or more salesmen copy and complete information. 


BELNAP and THOMPSON, inc. 


Creators and Producers of ‘‘Push Plans’’* 


309 West Jackson Blvd. * Chicago 
*Reg. U.S: Pat. Off New York City Office: Graybar Building 
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SO YOU WON'T "“TELL-ALL,” EH? 
then listen to me! 


Why, William! What's come over you? 


Only this, Chief. You're a swell Sales 
Manager, but you think our whole sell- 
ing operation must depend upon your 
salesmen. At the same time, you grouse 
about how our business paper adver- 
tising doesn't sell. You've been 
blaming it on my copy. You've been 
claiming that business papers aren't 
read. But other advertisers... even 
some of our competitors... get results 
from the same business papers! Do 
you know why? 


Now, now, Son, don’t get excited. | know 


that advertising is different from selling. 
But it helps to keep our name before the trade. 


Is that all you expect? If that's your 
advertising objective, stop kicking! 
Our ads are doing a swell job on that 
score and they are well worth their low 
cost. But that's nothing compared to 
what they can do. No foolin', it's 

a crime for us to use only a fractional 
part of the selling force we're paying 
for. Yes, I said selling force! If 
you'll give me the same sort of help 
that you give your sales staff, and 
let me get out in the field and dig up 
the real sales story from the stand- 
point of actual user benefits, we can 
make our business paper advertising 
carry a real big chunk of the sales load. 


But, William, you see all the sales bulletins. 


Sure. They tabulate specifications and 
price schedules. But what our adver- 
tising needs is the up-to-the-minute 


sales story about our product, and a 
heap of useful information presented 
from the viewpoint of the users. And 
our ads addressed to dealers and dis- 
tributors should be more than a lot of 
unsupported claims. We should give 
them what they need to know before they 
can convince consumers why our stuff 
is worth the price. 


I don't know the whole story about our 
products and our competition. The de- 
tails of distribution, our buyer's 
problems and the many product applica- 
tions are a mystery to me. Actual 
customer experiences should be the guts 
of our copy, and I can't get that story 
sitting on my tail reading statistics! 
You've got to help me, and you've got 
to let me get out in the field and dig 
— first, to find out for sure what the 
objective of everyone of our ads should 
be; second, to develop the real sales 
story that must be in every ad before 
it can do its job. We've got to know 
all before we can tell all. And if we 
tell more we'll sell more! 


William, it sounds like sense! 


Don't take my word for it. Take a look 
at the opposite page and read what 
others get out of advertising that 
tells business paper readers what they 
want to know. Or better still, send 
for the free book, "TELL ALL" that shows 
how sales managers in a wide variety 
of businesses have 
helped to make their 
business paper adver- 
tising a real sell- 
ing tool. 
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Case History No. 1 


In one year, 


five years, 


TYPICAL RESULTS FROM 


A small new company was entering a 

field dominated by four huge concerns. 
"TELL ALL" 
tising the newcomer climbed into 2nd 
place in sales volume! 
additional sales aggre- 

gated over fifteen millions of dollars! 


using 


adver- 


In the first 


Case History No. 2 


article. 


Te 


er 


WE’RE LEARNING, TOO! 


We believe that the “TELL ALL” 
principle will work as well in media 
promotion as it will in selling 


goods. This is the third of A.B.P.’s 
series of advertisements devoted to 
the “TELL ALL” subject, and we 
think it’s a lot better than the first. 
But we know that we will learn 
how to use what we're talking 
about as we go along—that the 


Highest editorial 


1940 


A medium-sized company proposed to 
start aggressively advertising a staple 
They checked on where they 
stood in the field before they began 

and then again after a year of 


Send for your copy of “’TELL-ALL.”’ 
It will help you to prepare busi- 
ness paper advertising . . . e. 


sumers, 


staffs. 


THAT WORKS! 


next A.B.P. ad will TELL ALL in 
a better way than this one. 

In short, we know no magic for- 
mula for successful advertising, 
but we believe in the principles 
that we have observed wherever 
business paper advertising proved 
to be successful. If we have failed 
to tell all you want to know in this 
advertisement, just ask us, and we'll 
do our best to answer any ques- 
tions. Your asking will help us make 
our next advertisement tell more. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 


PHONE: CALEDONIA 5-4755 


LOOK FOR THE TWO HALL- 
MARKS OF KNOWN VALUE. 


i) 


advertising. 
their position jumped from FIFTH place 
before the campaign to FIRST place 
at the end of the year! 


Proved reader 
interest in terms 
of paid circulation 


“TELL-ALL” ADVERTISING 


Case History No. 3 


The actors: Two huge old-line companies 
selling the same products to con- 
decide to sell to industry. 
Same size selling and engineering 
Company A used "TELL ALL" 
copy in business papers . 
B didn't use any business papers. 
What happened? Company A sold industry 
at a substantial profit; Company B at 
a substantial loss. 


You guessed it 


Company 


hr ARE WE WAITING FOR WILLIAM? 
et's get our free copy of “TELL ALL". 


The Associated Busi 
Room 2408 oonane Peper 


369 Lexington Avenue 
New York City Phone: CAledonia 5-4755 


As long as there is igati 
no obligation, I’m 
— @ postage stamp on the chance 
oF getting a good idea or two from 
TELL ALL. Send my copy. 


Name 
Position 
Company 
Street 

City and State 


of Connecticut and employment to 
hundreds of thousands.”’ 

Broadcast from Station WTHT, 
Hartford, over a New England hook- 
up, the ceremonies continued with a 
“test run’’ on the machine by George 
Hossfield, ten times world’s profes- 
sional champion typist, and an an- 
nouncement to the public that the 
5,000,000th Underwood _ standard 
typewriter would not be sold but 
would be offered to the winner of a 
nation-wide contest—to the secretary, 
typist or student for the best 300 word 
article on “What are the Qualifica- 
tions of a Good Secretary.” With a 
vanguard of 1,500 U-E-F employes, 
the 5,000,000th typewriter was taken 
to the Undérwood exhibit at the New 
York World’s Fair for further cere- 
monies and to remain on exhibit until 
the conclusion of the contest. 

The contest, first announced on the 
day of the celebration in half-page 
space in the Hartford Times and 
Courant and the Bridgeport, Conn.., 
Post-Telegram, provided Underwood- 
Elliott-Fisher with the theme for its 
national advertising campaign that 
followed. Ads in Saturday Evening 
Post, Gregg Writer, Journal of the 


National [Educational Association, 
School Management, Catholic School 
Board Journal, American School Board 
Journal, Journal of Business Education, 
Purchasing and Office & Office Equip- 
ment plugged the contest and the 
5,000,000th typewriter prize. 

Advertisements emphasized _ that 
“Back of the high-water figure, which 
does not include the enormous pro- 
duction of Underwood portables, is a 
story of an organization that marched 
on, building, designing, creating dur- 
ing the depression when there was 
such a great temptation to mark time. 
Five million standard Underwoods! 
In that figure is crystallized the net 
results of the Underwood policy of 
perpetual pioneering . . . of striving 
constantly in the great laboratories to 
make the Underwood typewriter the 
tool of ever increasing usefulness to 
American business.” 

Dealers were supplied with entry 
blanks for contestants, and at the con- 
clusion of the contest U-E-F reprinted 
the winning essay and the 24 articles 
receiving honorable mention in pam- 
phlet form for dealer distribution. 
Poster announcing the winners were 
also furnished dealers. 


Salespeople Train One Another 
in These Lively Sales Meetings 


Members of the sales organization blow off steam, exchange 


ideas, assimilate product information, and spur each other 


toward the attainment of new quotas when the clans gather 


on Monday evenings. 


fae) ve 


A. RICHARDSON 


President, Myra Deane Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


HE successful sales mecting 

should accomplish three things: 

It should give the salesman a 

better knowledge of his product, 
suggest more effective methods of pre- 
senting it to the buyers, and supply 
inspiration to work harder and accom- 
plish more. 

Those branches of our company that 
hold sales meetings regularly are at the 
top of production. We try to get 
branch managers to hold such meetings 
each Monday evening and to offer 
something in the way of prizes each 
time. In our general conventions we 
have branch managers make notes and 
take them back for discussion in the 
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Monday evening sessions with their 
salesmen. 

One branch uses the open house type 
of meeting (and is one of the top 
ranking offices the company has). It 
differs from the usual sales meeting in 
one important respect. All of the 
salespeople invite their prospects. The 
branch manager talks to them and an- 
swers questions. Ordinarily when you 
get two customers together, they com- 
pare prices, but in this case they com- 
pare health items. The meeting over, 
each salesperson goes ahead, there or 
elsewhere, with the sale. If we have 
a new salesperson, the branch manager 
may help with the sale, the new sales- 


person standing by, and learning ‘‘how.” 

One office started the practice of 
holding open house meetings, and 
since then others have adopted it. In 
each instance they have shown sales 
increases up to 100%. 

In my opinion, the sales meeting is 
no place for a ‘‘pep talk,” an outburst 
of oratory, given by a theoretical loud- 
speaker who offers only high-sounding 
words with no practical experience to 
back them up. The sales meeting 
should be for the salespeople. Every 
individual salesman should not only be 
allowed—he should also be urged—to 
take part in the discussions. 

With this thought in mind, we have 
trained the supervisors, general man- 
agers, and sales managers to hold their 
sales meetings in the form of round- 
table discussions, an open forum where 
each individual can have a chance to 
express himself, a chance to voice his 
problems, his questions, his grievances, 
and a chance to contribute personal ex- 
periences which have helped him to be 
more successful. 

The various ideas, of course, are not 
all good, but it makes every salesperson 
feel that he is sharing in the meeting; 
it is his meeting, and he has a definite 
part to play in it. If you could see 
how some of these people study maga- 
zines, new selling plans, and books on 
business psychology, so that they will 
be able to bring a new idea to the next 
meeting, you would understand why 
the sales meeting must be, not a meet- 
ing for the sales manager, but one for 
the salespeople. 

The wise sales manager merely 
serves as a guide. He points out the 
good that comes from each suggestion, 
whether it comes from the poorest 


Dr. R. A. Richardson 


Starting with a capital of less than $1,000 
about six years ago, Dr. R. A. Richardson 
built the Myra Deane Co. very shortly to 
the point where it passed the million 
dollar mark in volume. Starting with 
fewer than a dozen employes, it now has 
almost 1,000. The company sells some 
125 cosmetics, health foods, and health 
products. With approximately 800 sales 
people, 95% of them women, it covers 
the U. S., and it sells by mail in ten other 
countries. 
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GOOD BUSINES: 


A survey series by Sales Mat 
Oo ment showing that key ™ 
. everywhere in industry are T 
lar readers of business péP 
- + + and why. 
Sponsored by the following 


receiving LILO 


SYPAPERS BUILD BETTER BUSINESS. 


AMERICAN BUILDER, Chicago 
BAKERS WEEKLY, New York 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, 


New York 


CERAMIC INDUSTRY, Chicago 
CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL 


ENGINEERING, New York 


DEPARTMENT STORE ECON- 
OMIST. New York 


ELECTRICAL WORLD, New York 


FOOD INDUSTRIES, New York 


HOTEL WORLD-REVIEW, 


THE IRON AGE, New York 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR- 
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MACHINERY, New York 
MACHINE DESIGN, Cleveland 


POWER, New York 


RAILWAY ENGINEERING AND 
MAINTENANCE, Chicago 


SALES MANAGEMENT, New York 
jaa leveland 


WHY 


KEY MEN IN INDUSTRY READ CHEM & MET 


HE management and production executives 
T in worthwhile process industries plants (like 
Mr. Backus, whose statement about his reading 
preferences appears in the preceding spread) 
read Chem & Met and rely on its advertising 
pages as a guide to the purchase of equipment, 
materials and supplies... 


BECAUSE: 


Every issue of Chem & Met is packed full of 
information about chemical engineering proc- 
essing methods, machines, materials and mar- 
kets — information which is up-to-the-minute, 
authoritative, valuable. Its editorials are inter- 
pretive of progress — eco- 


common to the entire range or a considerable 
cross section of the Chemical Process Industries. 
Descriptions of modern plants, summary discus- 
sions of operating problems, and studies of suc- 
cessful methods and equipment used in modera 
factories have helped to stimulate progress and 
improvement. Such articles are written primarily 
from an interpretive standpoint for the chemical 
engineer interested in applying that technology 
in his own plant and processes. 

Economic articles in Chem & Met deal with 
the sources of chemical raw materials, mer- 
chandising methods and general problems of 
management. In brief, Chem & Met is designed 
to render a properly 


nomic, engineering and 
technical. They stimulate 
thought and discussion of 
industrial problems, and 
by timely warning and con- 
structive criticism, direct 
the thinking and action of 
the field. Its technical ar- 
ticles cover chemical en- 
gineering developments, 
processes and operations 


* 
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A special, indexed folder, just issued, containing facts and 
figures which will help you in planning a successful adver- 
tising and selling campaign in the rich Chem & Met market. 


CONTENTS — (1) Detailed Definition of the Chemical 
Process Industries; (2) Over-All Fact Picture of the 
Chemical Process Industries, 
plants, number of wage earners, value of products; (3) 
Concentration of Production in the Chemical Process 
Industries, showing plants and production values in size 
classifications; (4) Wage Earners in the Chemical Process 
Industries; (5) Advertising Information folder, giving 
rates and area specifications of available space units; 
(6) Specification Sheet, covering insert specifications, 
engravings, colors and color printing. 


balanced editorial service 
to an active, growing field 
typified by the advance of 
the chemical engineer in 
industry. Chemical & 
Metallurgical Engineering 
— ABC — ABP—A 
McGraw-Hill Publication, 
330 West 42nd Street, 
New York. 


giving total number of 
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salesman in the group or from the top- 
notcher. There is no belittling of 
opinions. This helps the salesmen by 
enlarging their opinions of themselves. 
It inspires them to improve their sell- 
ing ability, their personalities, and 
their ability to get along with people, 
and it encourages them to bring a more 
worth-while idea to the next meeting. 

We encourage the discussion of any- 
thing that is for the good of the busi- 
ness, whether it be suggestions for the 
improvement of products, for better 
methods of presenting the products, or 
for improving any branch of the busi- 
ness. If there is anything wrong with 
any part of the organization, we per- 
mit an open discussion of the subject, 
with the understanding that what is 
wrong will be made right and what 
is right will be made better. 

A suggestion made last year came 
from a saleswoman who pointed out 
that while the glass jar used by the 
Myra Deane Co. for its powder was 
attractive, many women were in the 
habit of buying face powder in boxes, 
and that a box would have more ap- 
peal. Acting on the suggestion, we 
created a new package, a box, and 
offered to our sales staff both the jar 
and box. Our powder business has 
increased 20 to 25%. 


Learning Objection-Answering 


We also have a nasal douche tablet, 
which is dissolved in a half glass of 
water and snuffed to cleanse the nasal 
passages. One woman suggested that 
it be used in the ear to clear out wax. 
The idea was a sound one, and gave 
the tablet another selling point. 

We ask for a listing of the buyers’ 
objections which various salesmen have 
encountered. In the ensuing discus- 
sion are brought out the various points 
about the product which will help the 
salesmen meet these situations. We 
encourage salesmen to discuss the par- 
ticular points they like or dislike about 
a product, and to tell of their experi- 
ences in the use of the product. In 
this manner, individual salespeople are 
given a more complete knowledge of 
the product. 

To give salesmen better methods of 
presenting products, I am a firm be- 
liever in the importance of demonstra- 
tion. We call on one salesperson to 
act the part of the buyer, and another 
plays the role of the salesman. 

We also ask for ideas from out- 
standing successful salesmen with 
something like, “Mr. Salesman from 
Ohio, that was an outstanding record 
you made in the last contest. Will 
you tell us a few of the selling plans 
you used to accomplish this splendid 
record?” 

We have one outstanding salesper- 
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@ Now it becomes unnecessary to drive long distances 
in order to have a car at the other end of a business trip. For effective May 1, 
this new TRAIN-AUTO Service will be available in 30 states at more than 


150 important cities located on 11 leading railroads of the west and south. 


You may arrange for the auto when you buy your railroad ticket or after 
arriving at destination. The car will be waiting for you at the station—a 
current model, five-passenger sedan that is yours for as long as you need it. 
The Railway Extension agent will give you the keys and you’re on your way. 


This service is more than a convenience. It saves precious time. It avoids 
the nervous strain of fighting highway traffic. It makes traveling time a 
rest period——an opportunity to read, relax or sleep. 


On top of all these advantages, TRAIN-AUTO Service will save you 
money. Consult the nearest railroad ticket agent or any traffic representa- 
tive of the railroads shown below before planning the next trip for 
yourself or others after May 1, in the territory served by these railroads: 


TRAIN-AUTO Service is offered by these railroads, 
in cooperation with Railway Extension, Inc. 


BURLINGTON LINES © CHICAGO AND EASTERN ILLINOIS ¢ CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL & 

PACIFIC « CHICAGO AND NORTH WESTERN ¢ CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA 

GREAT NORTHERN ¢ ILLINOIS CENTRAL © NORTHERN PACIFIC © ROCK ISLAND LINES 
SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES © UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Copyright 1940, Trans-Continental Passenger Associatio> 
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son who is very successful at selling 
complete programs. She doesn’t get 
many orders, but her orders are large. 
They are complete health plans. We 
have another outstanding individual 
who is good at selling one phase of a 
program. We induced the two to pre- 
sent their respective methods on the 
floor of the sales convention. Each 
defended her position ably. It was a 
graphic illustration to our other sales- 
people that there are two selling ap- 
proaches, with excellent arguments on 
both sides. Our advice to salespeople 
since then has been that they should 
use the approach they like the better 
or the one that works successfully for 
them. 


This procedure helps the salesmen 
recognize their bad habits, and gives 
them an actual demonstration of the 
good habits of the successful salesmen. 

Naturally we present new selling 
lans and helpful suggestions that have 
ies developed in the home office. We 
remember, however, that, in general, 
each convention should present no 
more than three major ideas. If there 
are more, the salesmen forget them; 
they can’t assimilate and retain them. 

Finally, the successful sales meeting 
should give each individual salesman 
inspiration to work harder and accom- 
plish more. 

Fundamentally, there must be confi- 
dence in the firm for which they are 
working and in the products they offer. 
The sales organization must be con- 
vinced that they are working for a 
company that treats its members fairly 
and squarely, that offers opportunity 
for advancement and gives advance- 
ment to those who earn it. 


Building Confidence in Firm 


Our salesmen know that the people 
working in our factory receive fair 
compensation for their work with op- 
portunity for steady advancement and 
increased salaries when they earn them; 
they know that the human element has 
entered into the building of our busi- 
ness. 

At every sales meeting the older 
salespeople who have been with the 
company for a long time are called 
upon to tell of their experience. They 
explain how they have constantly im- 
proved their positions and their in- 
comes so that they are on a more solid 
economic foundation every year. 

We have shown a steady growth 
every year, not only in increasing our 
production and sales, but in increasing 
the number of our employes. We 
point out the fact that our leaders who 
have been successful in beating their 
own past records each year have made 
remakable progress. These facts check 
all arguments as to what can be done, 
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because they are based on what has 
been done. 

We have used the competitive sys- 
tem of stimulating salesmen, dividing 
the organization into groups according 
to their respective abilities and accom- 
plishments. Special prizes go to the 
winners in each group. Our system 
places each salesman in competition 
with his own past record. Those who 
do not keep up with their own past 
records are put in the doghouse (in 
bulletins) and none of them likes that. 

Either the salesman becomes a worth- 
while member of our organization, or 
we eliminate him. These simple 
methods of creating more enthusiasm, 
more interest, and more feeling of 
permanency among all of the members 
of our company make enthusiastic 
boosters. The weak salesman who has 
lost confidence in himself, in humanity, 
and in everything else, attends a few 
of these meetings and soon awakens 
to the fact that if there is anything 
wrong, it must be with him. 

When the facts are brought out by 
successful salespeople, and when he 
hears and sees what is really being 
done, he does not have to be told of 
his shortcomings by the sales manager. 
He catches on without any browbeating 
or pressure from the management. He 
sees himself as he really is, and this 
invariably increases his ambition and 
desire to do something about it. 


Chain Executive Cites 
Reckless Exploitation 


of Untrained Men 


(Continued from page 25) 

The fault lies with the firms, not 
the salesmen. You pay a window 
washer a salary. A porter, a ditch dig- 
ger, an elevator operator gets a salary. 
But a salesman is supposed to dress 


neatly, know his line, buck competi- 
tion, and talk intelligently. He is sent 
out on cold-turkey calls, with no as- 
surance of a pay envelope on Saturday, 

Advertising solicitors representing 
large metropolitan dailies naturally 
rate as top-flight salesmen. Yet, many 
of them sell their sheets almost en- 
tirely on circulation figures. If the 
amount of circulation is the most im- 
portant factor which governs the 
choice of a publication, then we do 
not need agency space buyers. A $15 
a week clerk could, with the help of 
Standard Rate and Data Service, pick 
out the larger circulations and buy 
space accordingly. 

Circulation and milline rate, though 
important, are only two of the many 
factors which should govern choice. 
How many solicitors know their mar- 
ket thoroughly, can sell it really in- 
telligently? The fault lies not with 
the salesmen themselves. Almost all 
of them have the ability, but they 
have been sent out equipped with a 
rate card and half-hour brush-up. 

What I have said about space sales- 
men goes for the printers, engravers, 
premium salesmen and other represen- 
tatives who cool their heels waiting 
for the chance to sell me. I am not 
particularly hard boiled. I like sell- 
ing; I like to be sold; I like to be 
told something—something on which 
I can base an opinion. My cry is, give 
me some food for thought! 

This reckless habit of throwing un- 
trained men into the field creates dis- 
satisfaction, a crazy turnover, a never 
ending job-seeking condition, and a 
disrespect to selling as a profession— 
a profession that should be hand- 
somely paid, prized and conducive to 
pride, a profession as old as history 
itself. 

The situation can be corrected, but 
only by doing an adequate training 
job, and after training, giving the 
salesman some assurance of a living 
wage. 


Hold Southwestern Sales 
Conference April 19-20 


The 10th anniversary Southwestern 
Sales Managers Conference will be 
held in Fort Worth April 19-20. 
Among the speakers announced by 
Carl Wollner, president, Panther Oil 
& Grease Mfg. Co., and head of the 
program committee, are: Arthur Rams- 
dell, v.-p. Borden Co., president of 
National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives; Wm. Sample, v.-p. and g.s.m., 
Purina Mills; A. K. Mitchell, g.s.m., 
Western Union Telegraph Co.; Carl 
Haecker, display mgr., Montgomery 
Ward; Claude Roberts, g. m., Nabors 
Trailers. 
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Fancy Chicago being ANONYMOUS. 


Rather neat—this business of having a name for every- 
thing, don’t you think? Otherwise we’d all be getting 
off at the wrong stations, venting our emotions on the 


wrong people, serving each others’ jail sentences, and 


getting into all manner of difficulty. 


Imacine, for instance, getting cyanide when 
what you really wanted was quinine; or finding 
your nut sundae full of chopped cabbage and 
Epsom salts; or discovering that all the checks 
for last month’s insertions had come in from 
your clients — unsigned. 

And yet there are those who insist that every- 
thing be on an incognito basis. 

If brands mean nothing, then why waste money 
on dyes—why not eliminate the red stripes, and 
the blue field where the stars are? A white flag 
would cost less and /ast just as long! What if the 
world does think white means “surrender”? For- 
get it! That’s an old inhibition, too! 

* * ca 
It is the way of man that he behaves better at high 
noon, with everybody looking, than he does at 
night, in a dark alley. And the same is true of 
merchandise. 

Brands on merchandise do certain specific 
things for the consumer: 

— they enable him to come back again and again 
for the preferred thing. 

— they hold the maker publicly and conspicu- 
ously responsible, thus giving the buyer a come- 
back, in case the merchandise falls down. 


Why Brands? 


— then, too, branded merchandise is more likely 
to be made and sold in greater volume, meaning 
economies all along the line, which can be, and 
for the most part are, passed on to the consumer 
in the form of lower price. 
— the practice of branding merchandise is in no 
small way responsible for the much- vaunted 
“higher standards of living” which this country 
alone enjoys. 
OK * * 

Newspapers, too, have names, enabling you to 
call again and again ‘‘for the preferred thing.” 

One of the staunchest and most respected names 
in the newspaper field is THE CHICAGO DAILY 
NEWS—a name most advertisers remember, when 
it comes time to burn a brand into the conscious- 
ness —or shall we say the: swbconsciousness of 
Chicago’s more potent people. 

This Newspaper is particularly effective at getting 
sales things done for you—as proved by the fact that 

In 1939, The Chicago Daily News carried more 
General Advertising than any other evening Newspaper 
in the United States ; and— barring Alcoholic Beverage 
Advertising, which it does— more General Advertising 


than any other Newspaper in the country— morning, 


Linage Source: Media Records, Inc. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s HOME Newspaper - With the most valuable circulation in the city 
a 


evening or Sunday. 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA, 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza + DETROIT OFFICE: 4-119 General Motors Building + SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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Mention of the source is the only permission required to quote from the . . 


News of the British intercepting 
the U. S. mails sounds like an echo 
of 1812. Let’s hope Herodotus was 
right when he said: “Neither snow 
nor snow nor snow nor snow Can stay 
these couriers from the swift comple- 
tion of their appointed rounds,” or 
whatever it was. I’m too far from the 
New York postoffice to quote it ver- 
batim. 

* * & 

In the face of such international 
problems, it is natural that we should 
read much about Secretary Hull. I'd 
be more inclined to string along with 
Cordell if I could forget that he is 
the churl who thought up the Federal 
Income Tax, 

* * & 

As this is written, the Russians are 
singing: “I Wonder What's Become 
of Salla?’”” Words and muzhik by 
Sibelius. 

* * * 

One thing sure about the fiber milk- 
container being tried out in New 
York. You know it has never been 
used before, not even for milk. 

* * * 

“Play Contack!’"” says a Gimbel 
Bros. ad. “You'll feel years younger.” 
It's a strong argument, as Groucho 
Marx would say. 

* * & 

“Roosevelt Silent Over Third 
Term.”—Headline in the N. Y. 
Times, Doesn't silence give consent? 

“am @ 

Elmer Rice’s latest play is called: 
“Two on an Island.’ A columnist, 
having the theater in mind, would 
have made that: “Two on the Isle.” 

* * * 

Florida grapefruit is “Good for 
what ‘stales’ you.’ The eyes have it. 
* * * 

Hal Borland did a thoughtful piece 
in the New York Times Magazine 
under the title: “Does life end at 
forty?” He does not know the answer 
to this pressing social and economic 
problem, any more than you or I do. 
I often think the newspapers con- 
tribute to America’s age-complex. It’s 
a rare news-item that does not give 
the age of the principal characters, 
something that in former times was 
saved for the obituary columns. “Joe 
Schmaltz, 46, Arrested for Speeding.” 
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... Henry Brown, 37, Has Nasty Fall 
in Bathtub.” He's 46 or 37 or 92 or 
12 when he hits the news-columns. 
So what? 

* * & 

The latest pictures of Herbert 
Hoover make him look ten years 
younger. Dropping the anvil which 
any tenant of the White House must 
lug around, our only living ex-Presi- 
dent smiles like a cherub. 

ae 

By Presidential proclamation, this 
is Travel America Year and the trek 
to Florida continues . . Florida, 
where the Gulf Stream meets the golf- 
stream under sunny skies and royal 
palms on the perennially popular pen- 
insula, 

* * & 

The brilliant Oscar Levant picked 
an engaging title for his book: “A 
Smattering of Ignorance.” 

* * * 

I got a giggle out of Helen Hokin- 
son's cartoon in the New Yorker 
where the old girl asks the book-seller 
if he has a book called “Mein Kampf” 
by somebody or other. 

* * * 

Speaking of books, I must have a 
look at Henry Mencken’s “Happy 
Days.” He's a neighbor of mine now, 
that is to say a fellow-townsman, as 
is also Sele Nash. I understand 
another well-known Baltimorean 
named Wallis Warfield left town be- 
fore I got there. Went to England or 
some place, they tell me. 

. = ¢ 

Tessie O’Paque thinks Swift & Co. 
authored “No Arms, No Armour.” 

 _ we 

I had a peep at a recent Consumers’ 
Research Bulletin (not confidential). 
I gathered they don’t think much of 
electric shavers, Millions of us Schick- 
ers will stop using them at once. 
Uh-huh! 

* * & 

“Wink” Winkless offers still an- 
ther twist, a slogan for the Benjamin 
air-rifle: ‘The Gun with the Wind.” 

* * & 

“Get out and dig!” Ross Federal 
Research has the client barking at a 
poor copywriter. Okay, Chief, but 
what's going to happen to those ‘‘com- 
mercials’”’ you want at the same time? 


Oh, I see; you want me to write them 
on the train. Very well, but I warn 
you: They'll sound like copy written 
on the train. 
26 
The Family Circle goes round and 
round spouting puns in its headlines. 
Latest: ““. . . a trend indeed!” 
. 8 ¢ 
In a column of advertising news 
(of all places), the eagle eye of West- 
ern Union's Les Hamilton notes a 
musical overtone. A Mr, Paderewski 
has just taken a job as an art-director 
and a Mr. Dvorak has taken a new 
post as sales manager. 
. = -« 
McCall's Phil Cochrane is also in 
a sloganeering mood. He pays his 
condiments to a manufacturer of 
salad-dressing, spices, and the like 
with: ‘That's why Durkee’s were 
born.” 
* * * 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co. has a 
couple of skiers saying: “This snow 
is almost as white as Permanized 
Papers.’ A nice inversion. 
. s 6 
“U. S. Relations with Japan to Stay 
Flexible.’”-—Headline. You hope! 


* * * 
Name for a modern spirit-blend: 
“Old Recent.” 
* *« & 


The hard Winter reminds me: If 

I ever hit the jack-pot, I’m going to 

light out for the tropics, where “‘ice” 

is something you put into a tall glass. 
* * & 


Pontiac has a “Torpedo” Eight. For 


big shots, obviously. 
* 


* * 


Sweetheart Soap makes a point of 
its oval shape, which lets the air dry 
it better than a flat cake can be dried, 
thereby avoiding needless waste there 
in the soap-cup. Neat talking point. 

a oe 


After being brought up on 7-point- 
leaded, with 8-point introductory para- 
graphs, in the Philadelphia and New 
York newspapers, it was a jolt to 
find the Baltimore papers setting their 
body-type smaller. I began humming 
the St. Louis Blues: ‘I hate to see 


that Evening Sun go down”... go 
down to 6-point. 
oe «@ 


Phoenix-like, an old friend has 
risen from the ashes of a dim past: 
Sen-Sen for the breath, long before 
the laity knew the medical word, 
“halitosis.” It was great stuff when 
I was a young blade. In fact, a Sen- 
Sensation. 

. @ * 


A hospital, come to think of it, is 
an ail-house. 
T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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Home of Subscriber Dr. & Mrs. J. Gibson, 
140 N. Highland, Los Angeles, California 


Home of Subscriber Mr. & Mrs. Rountree, 
845 North Ridgeland, Oak Park, Illinois 
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Home of Subscriber Mr..& Mrs. W. Ebeling, 
6th & Washington, Mt. Vernon, Washington 
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A man who rides a home-hobby is not 
only a better citizen but a better father. 
Nothing brings parent and child so 
close as building things together. 


To people who lead this sort of life 
home itself supplies endless adventure. 
Home to them is not merely a place to 
eat and sleep but a place to play; to get 
next to Nature, to their children, to 
themselves; to get more out of life! 


This philosophy of living has nothing 
to do with hard-and-fast geographic 
boundaries. It isn’t where people live 
but ow they live that makes them sub- 
urban. They may live in big towns or 
small towns or in-between towns... 
what of it? If THIS is the life they lead 
they are Suburbanites in the truest sense. 


And wherever you find families who 
think this way and live this way, you 
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LIKE THIS ARE SUBURBAN WHEREVER YOU FIND THEM 


find Better Homes & Gardens the mag- 
azine they take to head and heart. 
Because it mirrors their mode of life. 
It interprets thezr needs and desires in 
terms of how-and-now. 


Small wonder Better Homes & Gardens 
is the garden gate-way to America’s 
Biggest Suburban Home Market! Small 
wonder advertisers who are quick to 
sense shifting trends in reader-appeal 
are putting more and more faith...and 
more and more money... into it! 


Evidence? Look at the March issue! 
Look at the circulation of 2,200,000! 
And...look at the gain in advertising 
revenue of 55% over March a year ago! 


Here is tell-tale proof backed by dollars- 
and-sense; proof no advertiser today 
can afford to ignore! Meredith Publish- 
ing Company, Des Moines. 
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REACHING 2,000,000 FAmiLiEs _ 
AMERICA’S BIGGEST HOME ee 


Captain Midnight Flight Patrol 


Radio Serial Enrolls 800.000 
Kids for Skelly Oil Co. 


Now in its second year, the Captain Midnight spot radio 


program is pulling thousands of youngsters—and their 


parents—into Skelly service stations every week, and pro- 


viding a live, responsive prospect mailing list. 


Based on an interview with 


wr Pee See 
Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager, 


Skelly Oil Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


GOOD season for radio serials 
appealing to children is dur- 
ing the school term. ‘‘Cap- 
tain Midnight,”’ sponsored by 

Skelly Oil Co., Kansas City, went on 
the air October 10, 1938, and sus- 
pended for the Summer in May, 1939. 
In that period it signed up 700,000 
youngsters between the ages of five 
and 14 in its “Captain Midnight 
Flight Patrol.” This was out of the 
approximately 5,000,000 children of 
that age (which is “Captain Mid- 
night's” audience range) in Skelly’s 
territory, 13 north central states. The 
transcribed program was_ broadcast 
over 34 stations. 

From this group of names, with 
only a nominal effort, Skelly’s 5,000 
dealer outlets secured two or three 
hundred thousand good new pros- 
pects; that is, parents of enrolled 
members. How good is indicated by 
the 50% returns Skelly gets on direct 
mail promotions to such prospects. 

Although it will end two months 
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earlier than the 1938-39 season, and 
in spite of the tact that the number 
of episodes per week has been cut 
from five to three and that plugging 
membership on the program ceased 
December 1, 1939, the 1939-40 season 
ending March 29 will give Skelly 
800,000 new “Flight Patrol’ mem- 
berships on the basis of present 
figures. While second season mem- 
berships of 800,000 probably include 
at least 50% repeat enrollment of pre- 
ceding year’s membership, this fact 
actually increases the value of the 
parent-prospects, because every visit 
the members make to Skelly stations 
increases their good will, and, by in- 
ference, that of their parents, toward 
the Skelly man. Of course, elimina- 
tions of enrollment names in the sec- 
ond season are easier because of these 
already made by the Skelly dealer with 
first year names. 

Skelly pioneered juvenile programs 
in petroleum marketing, and was the 
first company of any sort to use avia- 


such mobs as that at left—kids clamor. 


For their cheerful patience in handling 


ing for “Flight Patrol” memberships— 


Skelly station operators are rewarded 
with new customers recruited among the 


youngsters’ parents. 


ton as an appeal to youngsters when, 
in February, 1933, it introduced “The 
Air Adventures of Jimmie Allen,” 
and used the serial tor three seasons. 
Author of the present story, Bob Burtt, 
was co-author of “Jimmie Allen.” 

“The company learned a good many 
things with ‘Jimmie Allen’ that it has 
used to effect with the ‘Captain Mid- 
night’ program,” points out A. E. 
Taylor, advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager. “Our experience with 
Jimmie Ailen’ taught us how to mer- 
chandise such a program, which is in- 
dicated by the fact that our first year 
with ‘Captain Midnight’ produced 
results equal to three years of the first 
serial.” 

The “Flight Patrol’ membership 
drive was not introduced on the pro- 
gram until “Captain Midnight’ had 
been on the air three weeks, in order 
to give the program time to build an 
audience, At once, however, mail 
from service stations became so heavy 
with orders for “Flight Patrol’’ mem- 
bership insignia that the manufacturer 
couldn’t keep up. It required 60 days 
for the supply to meet the demand. 
In Chicago one station twice had to 
call out the riot squad because of 
youngsters clamoring for admission to 
membership. One problem Skelly has 
not yet solved is how to avoid this 
crush at a few of the stations. 

The program was introduced to 
dealers with a series of three broad- 
sides, mailed a week apart. The first 
two were teasers. The first presented 
a tower, a clock, hoot-owls, “It’s Mid- 
night!” and other representations of a 
midnight theme and atmosphere. The 
second showed a man sticking his head 
ont of a manhole with the message, 
“It’s Midnight—” and other presenta- 
tions of the same idea. 

The company began to get phone 
calls from dealers wanting to know 
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Coronado, where many 
wealthy Navy families reside. 


2] Downtown San Diego. A 


modern, thriving city. 
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Representing a $30,000,000 
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“what this midnight business is all 
about ?”’ 

The third broadside gave a rapid- 
fire presentation of the plan, enumer- 
ated the stations over which the 
program would be heard, and men- 
tioned the decorations and supplies 
the dealer would receive. The proad- 
side, arriving about the same time as 
the decorations and consumer leaflets 
about the program, reached stations 
the Friday or Saturday before the 
Monday on which the program went 
on the air, 

In addition, there were one-minute 
spot announcements over the air two 
weeks in advance of the program, and 
“The Skelly Dealer,” regular Skelly 
publication going to dealers twice a 
month, carried both teaser and an- 
nouncement copy. 

Each service station was sent two 
large display cutouts for attachment to 
sign poles. These were eight feet 
high and 40 inches wide at the base. 
They constituted perhaps the most 
effective announcement to the public 
that the program would be on the air. 


Kids Give Data on Dads’ Cars 


Dealers were furnished with mem- 
bership enrollment forms. Boys and 
girls went to their neighborhood 
Skelly station, filled in an application, 
and received their membership cards. 
About ten days later they returned to 
get their membership ‘‘wings,” which, 
of course, had to come from “‘Captain 
Midnight’s headquarters.” This pro- 
vided two “driveway contacts” for 
dealers during the process of making 
each youngster a member of the 
“Flight Patrol.” (The second year 
the insignia was a metal “medal of 
membership.” ) 

On the membership enrollment 
forms the children give name, ad- 
dress, age, name of parent or guardian, 
telephone number, and make and age 
of car. These are sent to Skelly head- 
quarters in Kansas City, and member- 
ship cards, badges, medals, etc., are 
forwarded on the basis of the dealer's 
needs as indicated by the enrollment 
sheets, 

The dealer goes over the enrollment 
names very carefully and eliminates 
poor prospects. Some already are cus- 
tomers. A few do not drive cars. 
Others live too far away to become 
regular customers. Another has poor 
credit. Here is one who is in the oil 
business, or who has relatives in it. 
From the vast number of names on 
the enrollment lists he carefully se- 
lects the choice prospects. These he 
transfers to a permanent ‘Progress 
Prospect Record.” He then prepares 
cards containing pertinent information 
on each name so that he can intelli- 
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gently make solicitations. Skelly even 
nad made up a special solicitation 
message or sales talk which the dealer 
can use on the telephone. 

If he makes a personal solicitation, 
he does it somewhat in the following 
manner: ‘Mr, Blank, your son, 
Jimmy, has been coming to our station 
trequently in connection with ‘Captain 


Midnight.’ He is a member of the 
‘Flight Patrol.’ We're always glad to 
see Jimmy. He’s a fine fellow and 


always a gentleman, but we've never 
had the pleasure of meeting you... .” 

In the program the kids are asked 
to have their parents bring them to the 
Skelly station in the family car. About 
one-third of them do so. 

“The program’s commercials do not 
emphasize very strongly the sale of 
product,” Mr. Taylor commented. 
“We know we have the ear of the 
children, and effectiveness of the pro- 
gram lies in its ability to get them to 
come to the station with their parents 
in the family car. A good prospect 
spends $180 a year for what we sell, 
and getting the parent on the drive- 
way is worth more than a box top or 
sales slip. 

“We give something to the kids 
about twice a month, although there 
is no specific frequency. Most of the 
giveaway items are tied in closely with 
the script. ‘Captain Midnight’ and 
his friends were in Mexico, for in- 
stance, in one part of the story, so we 
bought up the entire crop of Mexican 
jumping beans of one Sonora grower. 
Although we contracted for 1,500,000, 
owing to unseasonably heavy rains the 
crop ran short and only 1,000,000 
were delivered. But each member got 
some beans. To make the gift more 
attractive we conceived a jumping 
bean game: Each of several young- 
sters placed a bean on a card which 
was marked and scored somewhat like 
a target. First bean that jumped to 
the outside ring won for its owner. 
The scores on the inner circles repre- 
sented penalties.” 

Other driveway “pulls” used have 
been air heroes’ stamp album and 
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Gifts to bring the kids into the Skelly 

station (in the family car, if the program 

has attained maximum success) are 

offered about once a fortnight. The 

monthly “Flight Patrol Reporter” is one 

of these; others are described in the 
text above. 


stamps, pictures of program characters, 
a ‘frick and Riddle Book,” etc, 
Skelly publishes ‘The Flight Patrol 
Reporter” about once a month with 
names of Patrol members, pictures, 
and features on aeronautical education. 
This also the youngster goes to his 
Skelly station to get. 

Skelly “sells” the program to deal- 
ers continuously with a slide film tell- 
ing the story ot “Captain Midnight,” 
its promotion and success. District 
managers show this at regular meet- 
ings of the Skelly Clubs, organizations 
of dealers in various districts which 
meet regularly every month or two to 
discuss merchandising problems. 

The company’s eftort to encourage 
dealers to take care of and be friendly 
with the youngsters is based on the 
recognition that they are the customers 
of the future and are potent in-the- 
home salesmen today. 


“Proof of any such program is, how 
well do dealers like it? Early in the 
program when distribution of badges 
and other pieces fell behind, we wrote 
a letter of apology to dealers. At the 
bottom we asked how ‘Captain Mid- 
night’ was doing for them. Hundreds 
answered, reporting increases, new 
prospects, etc. Only eight of the 
group were the least critical. 


Return on Mailings: 50%! 


“In conducting direct mail cam- 
paigns we have always had difficulty 
in getting a good mailing list. We've 
tried to buy them: They’re not sufh- 
ciently correct for our purpose. We 
have had dealers make them up: In- 
variably they do so from the telephone 
book, which means they don’t know 
enough about them to qualify the 
names as good prospects. 

““Captain Midnight’ provides us 
with an excellent list. Even so we 
feel that direct mail to be successful 
should have a ‘hook.’ We mail out a 
jumbo card with a big ‘FREE’ on it. 
Maybe the item given is a dust cloth, 
a household screwdriver, or a yard- 
stick, all very inexpensive. The re- 
turn from this sort of direct mail has 
been about 50% because we have the 
right names to start with.” 

Direct mail campaigns are worked 
at season change-overs. Cost of them 
is borne half by Skelly and half by 
the dealer. 

“We ran checks on gasoline sales 
shortly after the program went on the 
air, and all who had followed through 
properly showed increases. During 
months the program is off the air we 
run about even with the industry at 
large on sales. During the months on 
the air we have been nicely ahead of 
the preceding year and well ahead 
of the industry average.” 
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“Whenever I read NEWSWEEK, I 


get an urge to go vacationing. Seems . 
like just about every swell holiday “Most of ’em are, Al. The Media De- 


spot is advertised in NEWSWEEK.” partment tells me NEWSWEEK was 
third among all magazines in Travel 
advertising during 1939, and hung up 
a 50% travel linage gain over 1938. 
That magazine is sure going places!’’* 


*%And going places in every major classification! Further: 


1939’s impressive increases are continuing in 1940! January marks the nineteenth 
consecutive month of gains for NEWSWEEK. Why? NEWSWEEK’s average family 
income is $4,851, and 88.9% of its families are in business, executive and professional 
entegories . . 1. 2 «tw tw te tlt ltl wl ltl ll ltl eNO ES NWO EE! 
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Photograph at left 
courtesy of Foster & Kleiser; 
thers on this page are by 
the San Francisco 
Examiner. 


The First Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence of Sales Executives, held 
in San Francisco, February 9-10, 
was an outstanding success, 
with 375 registrations by sales 
executives of California, Ore- 
gon, Utah. Here Marshall 
Heinemann, vice-president and 
general sales manager, Jantzen 
Knitting Mills, Portland, Ore., 
is discussing “Co-ordination of 
Sales and Advertising.” 


Miracles Come to Pass at Pacific Coast 
Conference of Sales Executives 


When 400 sales executives get together it’s unusual if 
they can agree on anything. But at the end of the first 
Pacific Coast Conference of Sales Executives there was 
unanimous agreement that it was “the best conference 
ever.” Hugo Bedau, president of the sponsoring San 
Francisco Sales Managers Association, and his committee, 
did a superlative job of program planning and managing. 

Miracles can happen, and they did at the San Francisco 
meeting, February 9-10. Meetings started on time. Pre- 
siding officers and speakers kept to schedule. Addresses at 
each morning and afternoon session were limited to three, 
which left plenty of time for discussion periods after each 
talk. Meetings closed on time. 

Delegates came from as far away as Salt Lake City. The 
Los Angeles club sent a delegation of 55 men. Speakers 
came from as far away as Fort Worth and New York, and 
the out-of-town speakers collectively rolled up 36,000 miles 
of travel to and from the conference. 

The Los Angeles Sales Managers Association will spon- 
sor a similar Pacific Coast Conference in 1941. 


A. T. Danielson 


Philip Salisbury 
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R. W. Adams Arthur W. Ramsdell 


R. W. Adams, sales manager, Don Lee, Inc., San Francisco, 

presiding at an afternoon session, exchanges wisecracks with 

the Los Angeles delegates, who predict that next year’s L. A. 

meeting will be an even greater success than the San Francisco 
affair. 


Arthur W. Ramsdell, vice-president in charge of sales, the 
Borden Co., New York, and president of the National Federa- 
tion of Sales Executives, was the convention’s triple-threat man. 
He discussed sales trainimg on Friday, market research on Sat- 
urday, and presided at the big banquet Saturday night. 


A. T. Danielson, former big-league pitcher, now sales manager 

of Barker Bros., Inc., Los Angeles, finds much in common 

between the successful leader of men on the diamond and the 
leader of a sales force. 


Philip Salisbury, executive editor, SALES MANAGEMENT, and 

chairman of the Committee on State Barriers, National Fed- 

eration of Sales Executives, spoke on “Legislation and Trade 
Barriers that Balkanize Our States.” 
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When business is So good in any market it makes the front page of an important. New York 
N€wspaper— it’s a good time and place to sell your products. 


WTIC can help you make the most of this prosperous market—where per capita retail sales 
are consistently 40% above the national average—year in and year out. It’s a market where people 
have more to spend on themselves because they have to spend less on sale 


Ss, income and other taxes! 
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Marketing Flashes 


Hotpoint Cures Heartbreak in Most a 
Commercial Film—Oneida Ends Employe Lay-offs 


Blame It on Love 


Between 5,000,000 and 7,000,000 
people, mostly housewives, are ex- 
pected to see a new film with that title 
recently completed by Edison General 
Electric Appliance Co., Chicago maker 
of Hotpoint appliances. 

A typical Hollywood production 
built around a love problem, the pic- 
ture mentions Hotpoint in a single 
scene and then only five times, It runs 
50 minutes, has 28 sets. Most com- 
mercial movies have ten sets. A hun- 
dred actors and musicians are in this 
“most costly’’ picture. 

Hotpoint will buy national maga- 
zine space and will cooperate with 
utilities and local distributors in buy- 
ing newspaper space to entice audi- 
ences. Tickets will be distributed by 
the dealers and utilities firms to people 
calling at their showrooms. Point of 
sale pieces there will connect Hotpoint 
electric stoves, refrigerators and other 
appliances to the film. Showings are 
at regular movie houses in their slack 
periods. Film trailers, especially made 
for each dealer, whip up interest in 
advance. A catchy song, ‘Blame It 
on Love,” is to get radio plugs, ac- 
cording to plans. 

Before it goes to the public, how- 
ever, the picture will be viewed by 


John R. Hertzler, gen. s. m., Joseph L. Rosenmiller, sales promotion mgr., Stewart E. 
Lauer, president, of York Ice Machinery Corp., fondly regard their new FlakIce “Cold 
Magic” machine. It turns out up to 2,000 pounds of “Frosty Ribbons” a day—thin ice 

Delicatessens, restaurants, soda fountains and other places using small 
quantities of ice may now have FlakIce to fit their needs. 
distributors and packers could profitably use FlakIce machinery. 


shavings. 


dealers at regional sales meetings and 
then filtering down through local sales 
meetings. 

It was made in the Hal Roach 
studios by Wilding, with executives of 
Hotpoint and Maxon, Inc., the ad 
agency, advising. 

The story is about the son of a 
wealthy manufacturer who falls in love 
with a night club songbird. They 
elope, after difficulties, and she flops 
dismally as a cook, After they quarrel 
and split up she gets a job on the 
“Modern Home of the Air,” a Hot- 
point radio program. She becomes 
interested in the cooking school, which 
is a part of the program, and installs, 
of course, Hotpoint equipment in her 
home. She induces her husband and 
his family to visit her, serves them a 
perfect meal, gains the parental bless- 
ing. Clinch. The End. 


Baby Needs Shoes 


If baby does, and is under two years, 
he can board any Transcontinental and 
Western Air plane and receive a pair 
free. 

TWA and Trimfoot Co., of St. 
Louis, jointly present a package of 
“Baby Deer” shoes to youngsters as a 
bit of lagniappe for traveling by air. 
John B. Reinhart, Jr., Trimfoot direc- 


The new model 


requires only water and electrical connection to start in 60 seconds. 
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Heretofore only large 


tor of sales and advertising, and C. A. 
Williams, TWA director of passenger 
service, say the promotion already has 
proved popular in the short time it has 
been tried. Both have received numer- 
ous letters from others expressing 
appreciation for the gift. 

To Trimfoot the plane tie-up is, of 
course, an excellent way of distributing 
samples. It gains good will for TWA. 
It is to be continued on a permanent 
basis. 


SB Spreads Out 


Standard Brands, Inc., N. Y., ts 
now distributing photographic films 
through grocers handling its Fleisch- 
mann’s yeast and other products. Sales 
are limited to the three most popular 
sizes of standard makes of film pur- 
chased by SB from the manufacturers. 

With each package of film is a con- 
tainer into which exposures can be 
placed and mailed to SB for develop- 
ing and finishing at prevailing rates. 
For the present, this sales and service 
is restricted to a region along the East- 
ern Seaboard. 

SB expands further by establishing 
a pharmaceutical division to make 
vitamins and allied products which 
will be sold direct to manufacturers 
and distributors of food and drugs. 
Heretofore the company has confined 
itself to consumer goods, except for 
yeast and bakery products. 

Charles L. Bowman will head the 
new division. He was the founder of 
Vitab Products Co., pioneer vitamin 
maker, and vice-president of Interna- 
tional Vitamins Corp. 

Says Thomas L. Smith, SB president, 
“This new division will be nation-wide 
in scope, and offers the industries our 
entire facilities, which include the 
Fleischmann Laboratories for scientific 
research; skilled formula technicians 
and practical merchandising  assist- 
ance. 


Wage Security 

Oneida, Ltd., silverware maker, is 
guaranteeing, “as far as possible,” a 
minimum of 36 hours pay a week, 49 
weeks a year for its 2,700 hourly 
workers in plants at Oneida, Niagara 
Falls and Toronto. 

M. E. Robertson, general manager, 
explains that in addition to a cash 
bonus of one week’s salary which each 
hourly worker with more than a year’s 
service is getting immediately, the 
company is giving an extra bonus, 
equivalent to 40 hours work at the 
employe’s regular wage. If the worker 
leaves this 40 hours in the ‘Security 
Wage Savings Account,” Oneida will 
contribute an additional 32 hours, 
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making a reserve of 72 hours. 

For employes of more than five 
years’ standing, the company will con- 
tribute 40 hours, making a reserve of 
80. In the next year over-time wages 
above 44 hours a week will also be put 
into the fund until a maximum reserve 
of 120 hours is reached. Benefits will 
be paid when an employe works less 
than 36 hours in any week. When 
this happens the security fund will add 
enough time to bring the pay check up 
to a full 40 hours. If, for any reason, 
the employe leaves the company, all 
contributions will be returned to him 
in cash. 

The reserve of 120 hours, if used 
consecutively, would cover three weeks’ 
employment. In practice, however, 
this reserve could be spread over the 
loss of a day’s pay in a 15-week period. 
Thus factory shut-downs and slow sea- 
sons are cushioned. 

Oneida, Ltd., grew out of a cooper- 
ative community enterprise started 92 
years ago at Oneida, N. Y. In its 
early history husbands, wives and chil- 
dren shared in the profits of making 
and selling a wide variety of goods, of 
which silverware gradually became so 
important that all others were dropped. 
The present Oneida company was 
formed after the break-up of the co- 
operative community and has since be- 
come one of the major manufacturers 
in the silverware industry. 


New Bedford Come-back 


Two years ago New Bedford, Mass., 
decided that it had lost all the indus- 
tries it was going to lose and that it 
ought to get some new ones. Textile 
mills had been drifting South, as they 
had all over New England, and the 
town had felt the pinch of declining 
pay-rolls. 

The Industrial Development Legion 
was formed. With T, A. Haish as 
managing director, the Legion put in 
its best licks. Last year ten new plants 
opened in New Bedford. They em- 
ploy 2,476, have pay-rolls of $125,000 
a year. In addition, the Legion aided 
in rehabilitating two local mills, 
thereby saving 700 jobs. Whereas in 
1929 some 80% of the town’s pay- 
rolls came from textile manufacturing, 
today only 51% of its industry is tex- 
tile. Diversification irons out the 
peaks and valleys. 


Tomato Chips, Synoda 


The first of these two new products 
is a cracker made (by J. S. Ivins’ Son, 
Inc., Philadelphia, “America’s oldest 
biscuit bakers’) with “puree of ripe 
tomatoes . plus just a dash of 
celery to add extra tang to the taste. 
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Even the color is an inviting tomato 
red. . . . Perfect to serve with soups, 
cheese and salads. . . . One of the 
best cocktail crackers to come out in 
years.” 

Synoda is Finnish bread offered in 
New England by Hathaway Bakeries, 
Inc., Boston. ‘“The bread of the hardy, 
courageous Finns . . . is tasty, crusty, 
dark, . . . To aid the suffering civil- 
ians of Finland, one cent of your 
purchase price will be turned over to 
the Finnish Relief Fund, without de- 
ductions of any kind.” Which, is, at 
least, a novel talking point. 


Portable Projector 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Camden, 
announces a sound projector for 16 


mm. film that is so simple to operate 
that an amateur can handle it with 
ease. Intended for industrial and 
school use, the Photophone projector 
weighs only 39 pounds, the speaker 20 
pounds. 

The microphone may be used for 
public addresses or to explain either 
sound or silent films. A record player 
may be attached. The price is $300, 
said to be a new low for this type of 
equipment. A separate sales organiza- 
tion will be established to market it. 

It was shown for the first time at 
the convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators in St. 
Louis, February 24-29. Advance word 
of the projector has brought inquiries 
from all over the U. S., Canada, Mex- 
ico, India, Australia. 


rich, wide market. 


products. 


1,318,242 


Lines Gained in 1939 


1,117,157 


Lines for January, 1940 


107,383 


Lines More Than for 
January, 1939 


San Antonio Express and San Antonio Evening News 
have earned first place with readers and advertisers 
because it is profitable to read and use their columns. 
These two newspapers afford complete coverage of a 


Reading them is a South and West Texas habit—the 
people know them, believe in them and buy them. 


These newspapers work most effectively for advertisers 
because they have gained and held the vital quality of 
reader interest, and because they go into homes whose 
families have the means and the will to buy advertised 


San Antonio Express 


SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 
Texak’ Foremost Turspapwr. 
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56% of All Automobiles Sold in 


1939 Cost Less Than $750 


BY RAY B. 


N the United States during 1939 
there were sold 2,653,400 pas- 
senger cars ranging in price from 
about $500 to over $6,000. A 

study of the price distribution of these 
sales reveals some facts of consider- 
able significance to the field of mar- 
keting. 

Of all the cars sold during 1939 
in the United States, 56% fell in the 
under $750 price group; 36% cost 
from $750 to $1,000, and only 8% 
sold for more than $1,000. A mere 
1% of all the cars sold that year cost 
-more than $1,500. However, consider- 
ing that the price spread is so great 
that the higher priced cars sell for 
from ten to twelve times as much as 
the lower priced car, this small per- 
centage of high priced automobile 
sales does not seem disproportionate. 
But the price spread does not tell the 
whole story. 


A Depression Phenomenon 


Let us turn back to the middle ’20’s 
and see how depression and other fac- 
tors have changed the demand for 
automobiles in the various price 
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produce cars in the lower price ranges 
to meet the greatly reduced incomes 
which the depression had caused. 


If a commodity price drop, as the 
term is commonly conceived, had taken 
place in the motor industry in sufh- 
cient degree to have caused such a 
drastic price change, it would have 
meant that the quality of the cars 
would have had to be materially re- 
duced in order to accomplish such a 
change. But automobiles today are far 
superior in quality to those of the 
1920's. The car which today sells for 
from $750 to $1,000 is a far better 
product than the car selling in the 
1920's for $1,200, to $1,500, and—in 
many cases—even for $1,800, Today's 
car has more riding comfort, and 
many other desirable features that 
were not to be found in even the high- 
est priced cars of the 20's. This 
tremendous price shift to meet the 
demands of the much lower incomes 
of today has been accomplished by 
greatly improved manufacturing and 
engineering methods. 

The percentage distribution of pas- 
senger cars in the various sections of 


the country varies widely, as can be 
seen in Table I. 

This analysis shows that in the 
Middle Atlantic and Pacific Coast 
states less than 50% of the cars sold 
cost under $750, 10% sold for more 
than $1,000, leaving about 40% in 
the class between $750 and $1,000. 
In contrast to this distribution we find 
that in the farm sections 67% of the 
cars sold were in the lowest priced 
group and only 5% to 7% were in 
the over $1,000 bracket. Other sec 
tions of the country varied between 
these two extremes. 

If one were to ask which states had 
the highest percentage of high priced 
cars, the answer most probably would 
be New York, California, Connecticut 
and Massachusetts, where are to be 
found the largest numbers of wealthy 
families. Nevada would hardly come 
to mind, and yet that state enjoys top 
ranking, with 12% of the cars in the 
state priced at over $1,500. The other 
states mentioned above took only 10% 
of this same group. 

Table II, below, shows the per- 
centage of cars sold in each price class 
for the various sections of the country 
last year, 

The Middle Atlantic and East 
North Central states purchased 42% 
of the cars sold at under $750, but 
on the other hand they purchased a 
little over 50% of the cars sold at 
over $1,000. Whereas in the East 
North Central states the ratio of sales 


brackets. 

Between 1920 and 1930, 70% of 
all the cars sold in the U. S. cost less ; : Table II 
than $1,000; last year 92% sold for Where Last Year’s Crop of Low, Medium and High Priced 
less than $1,000. Purchases of high Cars Were Sold 
priced cars (that is, those —s ve Geographical Division Under $750 ‘$750 to $1,000 Over $1,000 
over $2,000) constituted 3.5% of the New England ...............2. 6.31% 1.16% 1.62% 
total in the '20’s as compared with Middle Atlantic ............... 18.14 24.43 26.78 
only 1% last year for the group sell- East No. Centrai .............. 24.32 25.96 24.12 
ing for over $1,500. West No. Central ............. 12.71 8.97 7.86 

. . : Bomth Adlawthe 2.60. cccccesccee 12.34 9.62 9.86 

This tremendous ape shift to lower East So. Central ..........000- 5.40 3.40 2.98 
priced cars is not the result of drastic West So. Central .............. 9.63 6.60 6.28 
cuts in the price of the car of the ‘20's, EE cons aietasoondnans 3.42 3.07 3.12 
but to the actual production of better EE “KGsdvsrstahanesernrans 7.73 10.13 11.32 
low priced cars. Manufacturers bad to 

for the low and high priced cars was 
Table I 


Geographical Division Under 
SN SED oversaw eccvesacats 50.8% 
Middle Atlantic ............... 48.2 
East No. Central ............... 54.7 
West No. Central ............. 65.0 
ere rr 61.9 
ee 67.4 
Wk Oe eee 65.2 
EEE EE PO 58.4 
REE PE co ee 48.7 
OE ns soca waeaunwan 56.0 


Sectional Variations in Distribution of Autos 
by Price Classes 


750 $750 to $1,000 Over $1,000 
40.5% 8.7% 
41.7 10.1 
37.6 7.7 
29.3 5.7 
31.0 7.1 
27.3 5.3 
28.8 6.0 
34.0 7.6 
41.1 10.2 
36.0 8.0 
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very nearly equal, the sale of high 
priced cars in the Middle Atlantic 
states was about 50% higher relative- 
ly than that of the low priced cars. 
A similar relationship prevails in 
New England and the Pacific Coast 
states. 

Almost all other sections of the 
country show a marked decline in rela- 
tive importance from the sale of low 
priced cars to the high, except the 
Mountain section which enjoys a fairly 
even ratio for the distribution of car 
sales. 
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Consumers Say They Don’t Want 


More U. S. Control of Products 


STRONG protest by consumers 
against more government in- 
spection of foods and other 
manufactured products at fac- 

tories was registered February 21 in 
New York at a ‘‘Let’s Talk Business” 
conference of manufacturers and con- 
sumers. The all-day conference, at- 
tended by about 500, was held by the 
Advertising Women of New York, 
Inc., with the avowed plan of making 
it an annual affair where advertisers 
and consumers can get together face to 
face and tell each other exactly what 
they think. 

The first note of protest against an 
extension of government inspection 
was delivered forcibly by Novelist 
Sophie Kerr, who thinks of herself as 
“the ideal consumer’ because she 
maintains a home, buys such an aston- 
ishing list of things for it, takes a keen 
interest in her buying and is so largely 
guided by good advertising which 
satisfies her desire for full, true data 
about products. She said she feels that 
the high code of ethics of well-known 
manufacturers is her protection; that 
more government inspection could add 
nothing. 


Would Increase Bureaucracy 


“It would only increase a bureau- 
cracy already swollen far beyond the 
bounds of reason,”” she declared. “It 
would only harass manufacturers, in- 
crease the cost of products and raise 
taxes. Governmental inspection would 
turn out to be politics, not business.” 
Although she faithfully and critically 
reads advertising, she said radio adver- 
tising has no appeal for her. Later in 
the program Allen Prescott of NBC 
remarked that Miss Kerr, differing 
from the mass of Americans, “seems 
to be wired only for sight; not for 
sound.” 

Mrs. Rudolph Binder, president of 
the New York City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, took the same stand 
against further government inspection. 
She resents ‘‘being told what to buy.” 
She is willing to be guided by sincere 
advertising of manufacturers who have 
built up public faith in their products; 
but it must continue to be sincere. 

Miss Mary I. Barber of the Kellogg 
Co. freely granted that manufacturers 
are in business to make money. But 
she asked why is it that they spend so 
much money for research. Why do 
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they throw open their plants—modern, 
clean, well-ordered factories so differ- 
ent from those of 30 years ago—to 
visitors? Why do they put “plus 
values” into their products? Why do 
their advertise so fully? Nobody 
forced them to do these things. They 
do so because the way to make profits 
is to produce right, give the consumer 
a better product for her money, and 
try to show her how it’s better and 


what makes it so. She advised con- 
sumers to follow government reports 
and to absorb the information manu- 
facturers are supplying in such volume. 


Donald D. Davis, president of Gen- 
eral Mills, said that management, with 
a duty to owners and stockholders, can 
make a business merit public support 
—and therefore earn a profit—only if 
it best serves the public interest by 
producing and selling products pos- 
sessing not only high economic value 
but “satisfaction value” as. well. He 
applauded the idea of bringing pro- 
ducers and consumers closer together. 
No formal action was taken by the 
conference. 


WMC Again 


FIRST IN THE 
POLL -PARADE 


@ Here, in four separate and disinterested surveys by 
U. S. and Canadian radio editors, radio programs 
heard regularly over WMC were awarded first distinc- 
tions by overwhelming margins. Popular proof of 
WMC's overwhelming popularity in the Mid-South 


listen area. 


7 out of the first 10 in the World-Telegram 


Poll 
1. Favorite Program JACK BENNY 
2. Outstanding New Star ALEC TEMPLETON 
3. Popular Male Singer BING CROSBY 
4. Favorite Studio Announcer DON WILSON 
5. Popular Classical Singer NELSON EDDY 
6. Popular Quarter Hour Program FRED WARING 
7. Best Comedian JACK BENNY 
8. Popular Orchestra ree i Me ele, 
9. Favorite Sports Announcer Pome TM 
10. Favorite Quiz Program.......... INFORMATION PLEASE 


9 out of the first 10 in the Cleveland Plain- 
Dealer Poll 


Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 


. Favorite Personality 
- Favorite Program 
Master of Ceremonies____ 
Classical Male Singer 
Classical Female Singer 
Popular Male Singer 


Comedian 


CHARLIE McCARTHY 
CHASE & SANBORN 
: DON AMECHE 
NELSON EDDY 


_. LUCILLE MANNERS 


BING CROSBY 
JACK BENNY 


7 out of the first 
10 in Radio Daily 


Best Dramatic Serial 
- Best Light Classical 
Best Dance Band........--..-- 


CON AV AON 


1 


9 out of the first 10 in the Motion Picture 


ONE MAN’S FAMILY 
FIRESTONE HOUR 
EES GUY LOMBARDO 


Poll 


1. Jell-O Program 


. Chase & Sanborn 
Program 


to 


; : : 3. Kraft Music Hall 
J 

Daily and Motion Picture Herald Poll 4. Svinte Sen 
1. Open Champion _EDGAR BERGEN (Charlie McCarthy) 
2. Film Stars on Air DON AMECHE G. Beet Aen Sher 
3. Dramatic Series ONE MAN’S FAMILY 6. Bob Hope Program 
4. Comedians —_. ‘ JACK BENNY 7. Lux Radio Theatre 
5. Comediennes —_._.. . : FANNIE BRICE 8. Ford Sunday Evening 
6. Comedy Teams FIBBER McGEE AND MOLLY Hour 
7. Popular Singers, Male ne ree BING CROSBY %. Coll 
8. Classical Singers, Male ieee NELSON EDDY 9. Kay Kyser’s College 
9. Classical Singers, Female... MARGARET SPEAKS 10. Good News of 1940 
10. Popular Dance Orchestra.............--..GUY LOMBARDO 


5,000 WATTS DAY 
1,000 WATTS NIGHT 


NBC RED NETWORK 
MEMPHIS 


Owned and Operated by 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE: THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


This Salesman’s Report Cuts 


Red Tape but Delivers the Facts 


A three-part sheet provides a record of calls, report of progress, a 


route sheet, and an expense account. Carbons are retained by the 


salesman, and a recap is made at the home office for the use of 


the sales manager. 


BY EI. 


WILLIAMS 


Sales Manager, Riverton Lime and Stone Co., Inc., 
Riverton, Va, 


NE of the most difficult and 

disagreeable parts of a sales 

manager’s work is connected 

with the daily reports required 
from salesmen. 

There is no question about the 
necessity of these reports if the sales 
manager is to know what is going on, 
and be able to correlate the work of 
the different districts and handle effi- 
ciently the various problems with 
which he is or should be in constant 
touch. The larger the company and 
the territory it serves, the greater the 
necessity for reports. 

There is also no question about the 
dislike of salesmen for making reports. 
Older salesmen, younger salesmen, bet- 
ter salesmen, or mediocre salesmen— 
all shy away from this paper work. 
And this is easily understood—the 
lazy salesman, of course, doesn’t want 
to do anything except make his calls, 
and the fewer he can get by with the 
better. But the earnest hard-working 
salesman hates reports, too. The harder 
he has worked during the day, the lon- 
ger his report may be, and the less he 
feels like writing it. 


Most Facts in Least Time 


The report therefore—which we 
acknowledge is a necessity, evil though 
it may be—should be made up in such 
form that it will give a maximum of 
information to the home office with a 
minimum of time required for making 
it out. Working toward this ideal, we 
tried several forms of reports, and 
finally devised the form shown in the 
illustration on this page, which we 
have used very successfully for the past 
two years. 

There are three parts to the report, 
which are separated by perforations 
and are easily torn apart. The main 
part of the form is for the list of calls 
made and includes all necessary details 
(several entries are made to show the 
type of report desired). This is 


checked over by the sales manager; 
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all matters requiring correspondence or 
other action are taken care of and then 
the form goes to a clerk who lists the 
people called on and the towns visited. 

The upper right hand section goes 
to the telephone operator, and in case 
of necessity, usually enables us to locate 
the salesman without much delay, even 
though he changes his schedule. If a 
radical change is made in his route, he 


is instructed to advise us by wire. 

The lower right hand section is ap- 
proved by the sales manager. It then 
goes to the accounting department, 
which sends checks to the salesmen 
covering their expenses to the 8th 
16th, 24th and end of the month. 

In an effort to make it as convenient 
as possible for the salesman, we fur- 
nish him a loose-leaf book with stiff 
covers so that the report may be writ- 
ten while the form is in the book, and 
a carbon copy made at the same time. 
About the 20th of each month, we 
send him the report blanks for the 
next month. These are in duplicate so 
that he retains a yellow copy. This 
yellow sheet is exactly like the white 
one he sends in, except that it is not 
perforated. 

When the sheets are sent to the 
salesman each one is dated and has 
his initials on it in three places. They 
are sent in order alternating white and 
yellow sheets so they may be put di- 
rectly in his book. At the same time, 
a new sheet of pencil carbon paper and 
stamped envelopes already addressed 


RIVERTON LIME AND STONE co., Inc. Date_ DEC 10 <. e 
Daily Report of Mr. E.L Wo poe FEE 2 E.LW 
j Will Visit Tomorrow :-— 


i ee Day After Tomorrow :-— 
ge © wer bart DeaVor Yok. Ober, — $3 Stofiembs, 
_ Leta ge AA 2a La ieen Tt P14 ¢ 
Wh Grate eta | Car. abtud ¢ 0 5 utcehe Expenses: 
A A AA4A teeta vw RrAddA Gied .4 Date HEC 101999 
Speedometer End 35° 7Z s- 
Speedometer Start Shao 
j ee oe 
} ghertned 
} Lubricants ieee t 
5L Tires and Tubes ) Kanglo 
oO -tanr.. Car Repairs _ é; 
Bridge Toll, Ferry 
‘ hh. j Storage, Parking 2 
5 Boom z 
= Breakfast ea 
What calls did John Salesman make today? With Dinner 1 
what success? What were his expenses? Where Railroad or Bus 
will he be 5 weeny ae Se are - _ pram 
swer or Riverton Lime and Stone Co. on the 
cn p bead It is perforated in three places so L— Sartene, text 
that one part goes to the sales manager for his sulegrems 
information, and so that he can write to any cus- ee xO 
tomers as requested by John; the “swindle sheet,” ae 
after okay by the sales manager, is routed to the 5 Tipe ¥o 
accounting department; finally, the itinerary is Entertainment 
given to the company’s telephone operator. If 
necessary she can reach John at any time. As far 
as possible, his task is cut to the bare essentials 
so that paper work won't eat up time which should 


be spent with customers and prospects. 
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to the company are included. We do 
everything we can but write the report. 

A supply of sheets (both white and 
yellow) without the right hand sec- 
tions are sent in case the report re- 
cuires more than the original sheet. 
These are not dated, as they are not 
required very often. 

We manufacture materials used in 
the construction industry—hydraulic 
lime, all kinds of mason’s lime, rock 
wool insulation and crushed stone. Our 
salesmen call on architects, engineers, 
contractors and dealers. We are in- 
terested in their regular routine calls 
on the dealer trade, and also the calls 
on architects and contractors regarding 
individual construction projects. 

We find that for our work it is best 
to keep a record of the calls by towns, 
so we have a card for each town in a 
state. On these cards are listed the 
date of the call and initials of the man 
calling. The latter, of course, are nor- 
mally those of the salesman covering 
the territory—but the listed initials 
also show calls made by the sales mana- 
ger, his assistant, or some other mem- 
ber of the organization. 


Suppose sOme question comes up 
about a particular project. The Dodge 
report for that project gives the name 
of the contractor, architect and engi- 
neer, who usually seem to be in dif- 
ferent towns from that in which the 
project is located. Reference to the 
card index for the towns concerned 
quickly gives the dates of calls and 
those particular reports are obtained 
with a minimum of time and effort. 

At the end of the month the calls 
made by the salesman are listed, show- 
ing the towns aad persons visited. 
This enables the sales manager to re- 
view the activities of the salesman for 
the month. A carbon copy of this is 
also sent to the salesman. If he uses 
it as he should, it brings out, even 
without comment from the office, 
those sections he is visiting possibly 
too often, and those he may be over- 
looking. 

The salesman’s territory is divided 
into “areas” —each area consisting of 
from one to five or more counties, de- 
pending upon the towns included. 

Each month he is sent a sheet show- 
ing the total building contracts 
awarded in dollars for every ‘‘area”’ 
in his territory—and the tonnage ship- 
ments of each of our various products 
into that area. Looking at the ship- 
ments into any particular area does not 
give the whole story. The construction 
going on must also be considered. 
What may be fair volume in one area 
may be a poor showing for another, 
Or a most satisfactory one for a third 
area. There is naturally a lag between 
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the “construction awarded” and actual 
use of the material, but this averages 
up very well during the quarter, and 
at least the ratio of volume of sales to 
the construction awarded is a good 
indication of the percentage of business 
we are getting in each area. 

Most salesmen at some time have 
wished that purchasing agents could 
be made to go on the road and sell 
for at least a year before being allowed 
to become a buyer. They feel this ex- 
perience would make them far more 
considerate of the salesman, particu- 
larly in eliminating the practice of 
keeping him waiting needlessly. 

Purchasing agents on the other hand 
often wish all salesmen had to sit in 
the buyer’s seat for a time just to hear 
the drivel of some of the men, igno- 
rant of their product and the buyer's 
needs, but willing to waste his time 
gassing. Thus they could learn why 


some salesmen are always welcomed 
and others dreaded. 

The sales manager has Ais dreams, 
too: That every salesman could see and 
understand the many responsibilities 
and problems that 4e has, the decisions 
he must make sometimes in a telephone 
conversation, where the customer nat- 
urally believes the sales manager knows 
all about his particular case and he 
probably would know about it if the 
salesman had sent in his report 
promptly instead of holding it two 
days. 

Perhaps we should a// change places 
for a while—purchasing agents to 
salesmen, salesmen to sales managers, 
and sales managers to p.a.’s_ It 
might do us all a lot of good and 
especially make the salesmen appreciate 
the necessity of short, concise reports 
covering his activities, sent in daily— 
and without crabbing! 


perhaps to you. 


What Do You Make of Them? 


Here are three incidents important in their implications — 


In 1937, a sports goods house, selling direct, used space in 


Popular Mechanics. It skipped ’38 and ’39 and now is back 
with twice the schedule used in 1937. Wouldn’t you say that 
the advertiser expects better mail order business in 1940 and 
expects Popular Mechanics to produce it for him? 


At four o’clock, with just an hour to catch the issue, an 
advertiser, who had used the second preceding issue, wired 


insertion instructions. This advertiser wants agents and, of 
course, consumer buyers for a household product. Looks like 
a check-up, after his previous advertisement had been out six 
weeks, showed a sustained pulling power that made it profit- 
able—yes, imperative—to get back into Popular Mechanics. 


A third incident involves a sports goods manufacturer sell- 


ing through retail stores. This advertiser first'used Popular 
Mechanics in 1938. He doubled his space in 1939. His 1940 
order calls for three times the space he used in 1939. He must 
be optimistic about 1940 and sure of what Popular Mechanics 
will do in the way of drawing men to his dealer outlets. 


Such things have been happening here at Popular Mechan- 
ics for over thirty-five years. They all relate to sales—sales 
of goods or of services that men buy or have a hand in buying 
for themselves or for their homes. 


And these things happen because this twenty-five cent 
magazine reaches over half a million man subscribers and 
newsstand buyers, responsive to advertising and with far 
above average purchasing power. 


In 1940, display your wares in Popular Mechanics for less 
than a dollar and a half per page per thousand. It’s your 
chance to profit by the experience of other advertisers who 
intend to make 1940 a good year. 


POPULA 
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With the close of 1939 Marchant Cal- 
culating Machine Co. completed three 
decades in the business of manufac- 
turing and distributing calculating 
machines. In that time the scope of 
its operations has grown world-wide; 
its 1,000 agents are scattered over the 
entire globe. . Edgar B. Jessup, 
the company’s president, joined the 
organization five years ago. Since 
then, working with an unusually able 
board of directors, he has become 
known throughout the United States 
and many a foreign land for his 
dynamic leadership of his company— 
leadership which has brought Mar- 
chant through depression years to its 
position today as the largest company 
in the world devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of electric calcu- 
lators. . . . The chart at right is 
graphic evidence that Marchant’s pres- 
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In five years, a sales gain of almost 600%. 


Sales Policies That Break Reeords 


Regardless of Business “Conditions” 


Every year since 1935, Marchant Calculating Machine Co. 


has set a new high in sales volume. Simplification of the line, 


continuous market research, a fair policy for distributors, 


and consistent advertising are some of the outstanding ele- 


ments in their sales plan. 


Based on an interview with 


EDGAR B. 


JESSUP 


President, Marchant Calculating Machine Co., 
Oakland, Cal. 


F YOU are selling to industry, 

you had better make up your 

mind to be realistic from the 

start. It is a market where only 
facts talk a language that will be 
listened to. 

One firm that realized this and put 
it into effect with spectacular success 
is the Marchant Calculating Machine 
Co., which sells automatic calculators 
to business. This company’s sales 
chart shows sales mounting steadily 
from 1932 to a gain at the end of 
1939 of 589%. This record was not 
the result of chance or good luck, but 
of intelligent, realistic study of every 
factor touching the product and the 
market and a proper integration of 
all of them. 
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“There is no secret formula in our 
methods,” says Marchant’s president, 
Edgar B. Jessup, “It boils down to 
sound sales planning, plus the devel- 
opment of a sales organization that 
can carry through,” and co-ordinated 
with these two, a steady advertising 
program. 

“In our field, successful sales prin- 
ciples must be accurate and based on 
savings to the purchaser: Savings in 
time, in money and in effort. If our 
experience does not lead us to believe 
that the purchase of a Marchant Cal- 
culator will prove to be an economy 
for the purchaser, we have no pros- 
pect. As we look at it, an automatic 
calculator is a great deal more than an 
office appliance, it is the heart of all 


figure dependency.” 

This theory led to some radical 
changes in the company’s approach to 
its market, changes motivated by 
changing conditions, for in the words 
of President Jessup, “Obviously, busi- 
ness conditions, markets, methods of 
living and selling must change from 
day to day, from year to year. We 
believe that selling intelligence is pri- 
marily an adaptability to conditions 
under which selling is done.” 

Five years ago, Marchant was pro- 
ducing 38 different models of calcu- 
lators. Today, the company’s repre- 
sentatives have two models to sell, 
and they are 95% identical. 

Five years ago, a Marchant salesman 
closely resembled a walking machinery 
catalog. Today he sells a business 
function, the production of figures. 

Briefly, what the company did was 
to analyze the market for automatic 
calculators; simplify production and 
selling; and then go out after the 
market under alert sales direction. 

Market analysis can’t be done once 
and for all and forgotten, it must be 
a continuous process. On it is based 
the sales planning. A continuous 
system of resultful market analysis 
depends on integration of home office 
with selling organization. 

Since President Jessup joined Mar- 
chant five years ago, he has repeatedly 
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President Edgar B. Jessup 


With the close of 1939 Marchant Cal- 
culating Machine Co. completed three 
decades in the business of manufac- 
turing and distributing calculating 
machines. In that time the scope of 
its operations has grown world-wide; 
its 1,000 agents are scattered over the 
entire globe. . . Edgar B. Jessup, 
the company’s president, joined the 
organization five years ago. Since 
then, working with an unusually able 
board of directors, he has become 
known throughout the United States 
and many a foreign land for his 
dynamic leadership of his company— 
leadership which has brought Mar- 
chant through depression years to its 
position today as the largest company 
in the world devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of electric calcu- 
lators. . The chart at right is 
graphic evidence that Marchant’s pres- 
ent policies are achieving startlingly 
successful results. 
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In five years, a sales gain of almost 600%. 


Sales Policies That Break Records 


Regardless of Business “Conditions” 


Every year since 1935, Marchant Calculating Machine Co. 
has set a new high in sales volume. Simplification of the line, 
continuous market research, a fair policy for distributors, 
and consistent advertising are some of the outstanding ele- 


ments in their sales plan. 


Based on an interview with 


EDGAR B. 


JESSUP 


President, Marchant Calculating Machine Co., 


Oakland, Cal. 


figure dependency.” 

This theory led to some radical 
changes in the company’s approach to 
its market, changes motivated by 
changing conditions, for in the words 
of President Jessup, “Obviously, busi- 
ness conditions, markets, methods of 
living and selling must change from 
day to day, from year to year. We 
believe that selling intelligence is pri- 
marily an adaptability to conditions 
under which selling is done.” 

Five years ago, Marchant was pro- 
ducing 38 different models of calcu- 
lators. Today, the company’s repre- 
sentatives have two models to sell, 


F YOU are selling to industry, 
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you better make up your 
mind to be realistic from the 
start. It is a market where only 


facts talk a language that will be 
listened to. 

One firm that realized this and put 
it into effect with spectacular success 
is the Marchant Calculating Machine 
Co., which sells automatic calculators 
to business. This company’s sales 
chart shows sales mounting steadily 
from 1932 to a gain at the end of 
1939 of 589%. This record was not 
the result of chance or good luck, but 
of intelligent, realistic study of every 
factor touching the product and the 
market and 
all of them 


a proper integration of 
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“There is no secret formula in our 
methods,” says Marchant’s president, 
Edgar B. Jessup, “It boils down to 
sound sales planning, plus the devel- 
opment of a sales organization that 
can carry through,” and co-ordinated 
with these two, a steady advertising 
program. 

“In our field, successful sales prin- 
ciples must be accurate and based on 
savings to the purchaser: Savings in 
time, in money and in effort. If our 
experience does not lead us to believe 
that the purchase of a Marchant Cal- 
culator will prove to be an economy 
for the purchaser, we have no pros- 
pect. As we look at it, an automatic 
calculator is a great deal more than an 
office appliance, it is the heart of all 


and they are 95% identical. 

Five years ago, a Marchant salesman 
closely resembled a walking machinery 
catalog. Today he sells a business 
function, the production of figures. 

Briefly, what the company did was 
to analyze the market for automatic 
calculators; simplify production and 
selling; and then go out after the 
market under alert sales direction. 

Market analysis can’t be done once 
and for all and forgotten, it must be 
a continuous process. On it is based 
the sales planning. A _ continuous 
system of resultful market analysis 
depends on integration of home office 
with selling organization. 

Since President Jessup joined Mar- 
chant five years ago, he has repeatedly 
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visited every major territory in which 
the company sells. During these field 
visits he works with his representa- 
tives, interviews prospects, and under- 
takes every task he requires of his 
agents. This has made it possible for 
him to analyze sales problems in each 
locality. The result of this kind of 
sales research is a flexibility of sales 
plans, making possible special ap- 
proaches to specific problems. 

Perhaps one of the basic reasons 
for the success of the Marchant sales 
Organization is that the president is 
vitally interested in his salesmen. 
He makes it a point to have first hand 
knowledge of their problems, their 
* desires, and their dislikes. He is con- 
cerned with the compensation they 
earn, He likes to have his sales force 
make money. Five years ago he adopt- 
ed a policy of sales agents’ compen- 
sation that has proved eminently suc- 
cessful. 

“We firmly believe that our sales 
representatives should be given the 
opportunity to make unlimited earn- 
ings,” is President Jessup’s attitude. 
“None of our representatives has ever 
been faced with a sliding scale or ad- 
justing schedule of commissions. A 
man starts with Marchant on a definite 
compensation basis and he remains on 
that basis through all fluctuations of 
volume. If he becomes one of the 
most heavily compensated men in the 
entire company, we are delighted. 


Invaluable Advice from Field 


“I take the attitude that every Mar- 
chant distributor is a personal friend 
of mine. I have worked with them, 
know their individual characteristics, 
their selling methods and their mental 
attitudes. Our problems are common 
problems. Our executive offices are 
open to them at all times.” 

This has brought about an unusual 
relationship between the home office 
and field representatives. Executive 
offices are continuously flooded with 
reports which contain sales advice, 
questions, suggestions and, at times, 
violent criticism. 

“This intimate contact with the 
Marchant family has taught us a great 
lesson,” says President Jessup, “one 
that should be of value to all sales 
executives. In the home office we may 
make decisions which we believe to 
be based on sound thinking. Yet field 
analysis of the same situation, as inter- 
preted by the men actually in contact 
with our customers, has many times 
improved or modified the home office 
plan. This voluntary survey work is 
invaluable. Information received from 
our men throughout the world has 
helped us evolve new sales approaches 
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as well as many new uses for our auto- 
matic calculators. This is what we 
mean by a realistic attitude and sound 
sales planning. 

As a result of it, based on a policy 
of regarding sales representatives as 
friends and equals, we have today a 
new understanding of accounting 
problems and the mechanical devel- 
opments necessary to overcome them. 
Our sales agents are naturally closely 
in touch with accounting activities in 
every type of business. They realize 
that each new task, each new use of 
the Marchant calculator is obviously of 
interest and importance to us. Because 
of the kind of relationship we have 
with our field men, instead of cutting 
off or discouraging this creative assis- 
tance, we cause it to come to us spon- 
taneously and voluntarily, to the vast 
advantage of the business.” 
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Advertising repeats the tested sentences 
used by Marchant salesmen; salesmen 
speak the language of the Marchant ads. 
Thus each makes the other more effec- 
tive, and a small advertising budget 
accomplishes what seem like miracles. 


The benefits of integration of home 
office and international selling organi- 
zation may be best illustrated by an 
example. The outbreak of war, bring- 
ing embargoes, blockades, hysterical 
markets and bewilderment, injected 
chaotic conditions into most businesses 


at least temporarily. The delicate 
balance between production and sales, 
commodity prices and purchasing 
power, was tremendously upset. About 
1,000 Marchant sales representatives 
scattered all over the globe proved at 
this time to be invaluable sources of 
information. They managed to keep 
those at the home office in daily touch 
with inside facts on what was going 
on, and a new sales approach was the 
result. 

“The information indicated that in 
these times peak loads were put on 
‘Figure producing’ departments. Busi- 
ness management had to know im- 
mediately and accurately the results of 
policy changes and fluctuating markets, 

“On our side was the fortunate fact 
that recent improvements in automatic 
calculators had placed this type of ma- 
chine in a position to be used for 
work formerly considered out of its 
scope. Key driven or laboriously hand- 
operated machines require from two 
to four months training before an 
operator is efficiently employable. 
The automatic calculator, however, 
may now be operated after a few 
minutes’ practice. 

“Field reports told us of the peak 
loads and the necessity for rapid fig- 


- ure work. The home office expanded 


this information, pointing out that the 
automatic calculator was the answer. 
A new sales approach was the result. 
Our salesmen, in the face of an ap- 
parent sales obstacle, found a new 
and ready market.” 


Ads Talk Salesmen’s Language 


Field research and sales planning 
are integrated with a third factor, 
advertising. Here, a policy of ‘making 
advertising talk the same language 
that your salesmen do” is showing 
remarkable results. By treating adver- 
tising as a part of sales, Marchant has 
been able to make a comparatively 
small advertising appropriation do 
what is regarded as a stupendous job 
for a company operating on an inter- 
national basis. 

Mr. Jessup goes to the heart of the 
Marchant technique when he says: 
“If you make your advertising talk 
the same language that your salesmen 
do, you have already won half the 
selling battle. When you separate it 
from sales realities, then it often loses 
in resultfulness what it may gain in 
glamour.” 

Advertising based on tested selling 
phrases sums up the Jessup formula 
and his advertising axioms directly 
reflect his long experience on the sales 
firing-line. He knows at first hand 
the value of using such tested selling 
phrases because he has made a high 
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art of training his sales organization 
to develop and use them. 

“If a selling phrase is good enough 
to be used by your sales organization, 
surely it is good enough to be featured 
in your advertising. Our advertising 
is never designed for beauty, always 
for utility and effectiveness. Our sales- 
men judiciously sprinkle our vocabu- 
lary of tested selling phrases through- 
out their presentations. These phrases 
crystalize the advantages of the var- 
jous exclusive features of Marchant 
calculators and their application in 
modern business. The salesmen watch 
and note the prospects’ responses. Do 
the phrases explain? Evoke interest? 
Arouse curiosity? Do they simplify 
the salesman’s work? Do they make 
the ‘missionary work’ easier? These 
are the questions that we ask our- 
selves about each of these verbal 
weapons in our sales vocabulary. 

“Naturally, such a vocabulary—like 
the calculator line itself—must be 
geared to the pace of the modern busi- 
ness world. As new advancements are 
incorporated in our calculators, new 
terms must be developed. Such 
terms as ‘unprecedented silent speed,’ 
‘smoothly flowing mechanism,’ ‘one 
hand keyboard control,’ ‘Automatic 
two-way carriage shift,’ and ‘Accuracy 
controller’ are used in all advertising 
and sales promotion material. A new 
selling phrase is not incorporated in 
advertising until it has been tested as 
to effectiveness beyond all question. 


Consistency Lends Momentum 


Marchant follows a policy of ad- 
vertising consistently and continuously, 
the year ‘round, in business publica- 
tions of general circulation—no big 
splurges with anonymity and silence 
for the company between whiles, but 
a steady, persistent, carefully aimed, 
intelligent selling campaign. 

Firms that advertise to industry 
rather than to the consuming public 
have an advantage that enables them 
to keep advertising budgets relatively 
low. Because of the nature of their 
product, as in the case of Marchant 
calculators, the appeal is to a special- 
ized market consisting, as a rule of 
executives in the business world. 
Selective media circulating to such ex- 
ecutives are relatively inexpensive and 
afford fine results. 

Magazine advertising is supple- 
mented with a barrage of broadsides, 
booklets, blotters, folders, leaflets and 
similar material, in which the calcu- 
lators are usually illustrated in full 
color. So thorough has been the prep- 
aration of sales literature that a color- 
ful booklet or brochure, new in its 
approach, may be left by the salesman 
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after every call. 

““Math-Mechanics,” similar to a 
house organ, keeps Marchant’s inter- 
national sales organization in touch 
with sales ideas and opportunities. It 
avoids the many pitfalls common to 
house organs in that dominant space 
is not given to the most recent com- 
pany picnic or what John Jones of 
the mail department did on his vaca- 
tion. Instead it is devoted entirely to 
concrete examples in which the use of 
Marchant calculators has proved profit- 
able to Marchant customers. Publication 
dates are never definite, but always 
12 numbers appear annually. 

A publication that comes less under 
the head of promotion literature than 
of the training of man power, is a 
loose-leaf mimeograph bulletin called 
“Silent Speed Success Stories.” Al- 
though printed at the home office, 
actually it is published by the sales- 
men themselves. These reports are 
issued under the head of “4 S Club,” 
or the sales organization itself. The 
subject matter that dominates this 
publication is of profitable installa- 
tions of Marchant calculators. Each 
story is a short and factual analysis 
of an individual business, the figure 
production required by the business 
and the savings effected through 


special applicatioa to the firm’s ma- 
chines. 

In many instances these reports 
from far afield mathematically illus- 
trate savings in certain accounting 
situations unthought of in other ter- 
ritories. ‘The result is a new selling 
wedge, a new, profitable business 
function,” says Mr. Jessup. 

Summing up, President Jessup says: 
“One fundamental—a requisite for 
all good salesmanship—has dominated 
every sales program in our concern. 
We, as an organization, are extremely 
conscious of details. This characteris- 
tic has been injected into all promo- 
tional material. A strict adherence to 
truth, even in the most technical and 
conservative sense, has been the result. 
I imagine the ‘secret’ that people have 
asked us ‘for is merely this: 

“Adherance to fact and analysis of 
business requirements are the two es- 
sentials of all sales plans. A policy 
of selling the sales representatives to 
sell the product is the thing that gives 
impetus to all plans. Advertising pre- 
pares the market for the effective ap- 
plication of the selling. It is to these 
simple methods that we owe a sales 
record of which every Marchant em- 
ploye is justly proud, because each has 
helped to make it possible.” 
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Cowan & Dengler Studies 

a _" . . 

Fee vs. Commission 

Cowan & Dengler, New York agency 
operating on both the fee and commis- 
sion basis of agency compensation (SM, 
Dec. 15, 1939), has released the results 
of a survey made recently among a “rep- 
resentative group of advertisers, media 
executives and research organizations’ to 
determine how well its fee system stands 
up against the 15% basis of agency com- 
pensations. Seventy-two per cent of those 
answering the mail questionnaire sent out 
by the agency (‘‘we are fully cognizant of 
the difficulties of making a survey by 
mail,’ says Cowan & Dengler) thought the 
15% commission arrangement unsatisfac- 
tory, the study revealed, while 22% of 
those answering thought it satisfactory and 
6% had no fixed opinion. 

One of the most common advantages 
cited by respondents who considered the 
15% commission satisfactory was that the 
income of an agency working on the com. 
mission basis remains hidden—"‘it can ap- 
pear or be assumed that the 15% is paid 
by the media.” A second advantage was 
that the agency’s income is definite, al- 
ways 15% of the cost of space or time. 

Many objectors to the 15% commission 
held that it “may be unfair to the agency 
on small accounts and unfair to the ad- 
vertiser on large accounts.” Some an- 
swered that the commission basis might 
tend to prejudice the agency against certain 
types of activity, ‘that it might influence 
an agency to promote space selling to the 
detriment of non-commissionable activities 
such as sampling, premiums, direct mail, 
point-of-sale, etc.’’ 

On the other hand a number of criti- 
cisms of the fee system pointed to the diffi- 
culty of arriving at a proper fee. Some 
respondents to the C & D questionnaire 
considered the fee system useful on large 
and small accounts, but not on medium- 
sized accounts, while another stated that 
“the human element operates to the dis- 
advantage of any compensation basis.” im- 
plying that for this reason a “true” fee 
system was an impossibility. 

Stated Cowan & Dengler in its preface 
to the report: “We feel that a substantial 
trend is indicated by the returns.” 


AAAA Head Receives 
Advertising Award 


John Benson, permanent president of the 
American Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies since 1927, was awarded the gold 
medal for distinguished service to adver- 
tising at the Annual Advertising Awards 
dinner, February 16, in New York's Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria. Sharing honors with 
Mr. Benson were Mason Britton, vice- 
chairman of McGraw Hill Publishing Co., 
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and Ralph Starr Butler, vice-president of 
General Foods Corp., who received silver 
medals for their outstanding contributions 
to advertising. 

The competition, annually sponsored by 
Advertising & Selling, this year awarded 


Four A’s Head, 


John Benson 


medals and honorable mentions to 12 agen- 
cies in the various classifications, includ- 
ing Young & Rubicam; Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn; Erwin, Wasey & Co.; 
H. B. Humphrey Co.; J. M. Mathes, Inc.; 
N. W. Ayer & Son; Compton Advertising, 
Inc.; Lennen & Mitchell, Inc.; Fuller & 
Smith & Ross; Newell-Emmett Co., J. 
Stirling Getchell and Arthur Kudner, 
Inc. 

Founded by Edward Bok, the Annual 
Advertising Awards were administered by 
the Harvard School of Business Adminis- 
tration from 1924 to 1930, and since 1935 


have been conducted by the present spon- 
sor. 


McCann-Erickson’s 
“Amazing Case” 


As proud of the prize winning record of 
its outdoor advertising department as Wat- 
son is of Sherlock Holmes’ record of crime 
solutions, McCann-Erickson, Inc, New 
York, recently borrowed Sherlock to investi- 
gate its outdoor business. The findings the 
agency has published under the title, “The 
Amazing Case of the 24 Sheets,” illustrated 
with sketches of Sherlock—hawkshaw cap, 
curved stem pipe, magnifying glass, et. al. 
—and of McCann-Erickson at work on the 
posters that, for the past five years, have 
won for the agency recognition in the Out- 
door Advertising National Competition. 

“Amazing indeed, my dear Watson, but 
the Case of the 24 Sheets is no longer a 
mystery,’ crows Sherlock in the preface 
to the brochure. “We know that they ap- 
pear regularly in predetermined spots about 
the countryside. We have checked their 
private life from every angle and investi- 
gated their position in the public eye. We 
shall continue to do so and believe me, 
my dear Watson, it promises to be an 
—— and definitely exciting piece of 
work. 


Proceeding, Sherlock pulls out his mag. 
nifying glass to scrutinize the Ford poster, 
“He's Tall, Dark and Owns a Ford Vg,” 
which won for McCann-Erickson the first 
award in last year’s competition; the 
McCann-Erickson poster that was awarded 
honorable mention and the agency's 2? 
posters which placed in the year’s first 
100. Further scrutiny reveals for the agency 
a comparable record for the four preced- 
ing years: 1938, second award, four honor- 
able mentions, and 20 posters in the first 
100; 1937, second award, two honorable 
mentions, 17 posters in the first 100; 1936, 
first and second awards, four honorable 
mentions, 15 posters in the first 100; and 
1935, first award, three honorable men- 
tions and 13 posters in the first 100. 

At this point McCann-Erickson takes 
over with a “ ‘Thanks for the build-up, 
Mr. Holmes.’ Here at McCann-Erickson we 
do not design posters to win prizes,” etc. 
The agency then goes into its own story 
of building outdoor promotions from the 
inception of the original idea for a poster 
design, through consumer pre-testing, check. 
ing of traffic flow at posting areas, and 
investigation by field men who call on 
plant operators to check such details of 
current postings as position, relative value 
of showings with competitive advertisers, 


and lighting of lighted boards. 


Buchanan & Co. Adds 


Personnel, Accounts 


Announcing the election of George Enz- 
inger as a vice-president of the agency 
and a member of the board of directors, 
Buchanan & Co., Inc., of Illinois, last 
fortnight made known an expansion in the 
staff and clientele of the Chicago office. 
Mr. Enzinger, as vice-president in charge 
of the Chicago office, will be assisted by 
Charles C. Greene, former vice-president 
of Critchfield & Co., who becomes a vice- 
president of the Buchanan agency. An- 
other addition to the Chicago staff is that 
of Lawrence C. Crowe who has joined the 
production department. 

Sixteen new accounts are now being serv- 
iced by the Chicago agency, Buchanan an- 
nounced. They include Chicago Mail Or- 
der Co., Amalgamated Trust & Saving 
Bank, Millers National Insurance Co., Chi- 
cago Technical College, Baird & Warner, 
Inc., Dovemeuhle, Inc., Wonder Lake Syn- 
dicate Middle-West division of Hemphill 
Diesel Schools, A. G. Becker & Co., Stie- 
fel, Nicolaus & Co., Barney Johnson & 
Co., H. Channon Co., Chicago Kent Col- 
lege of Law, Selected Investments Co., Up- 
town State Bank and National Security 
Bank. 


People 

Henry Selinger, for the past several years 
a radio executive at Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert, Inc., Chicago, has joined Sher- 
man & Marquette, Inc., same city, as di- 
rector of radio. Mr. Selinger is credited 
with having originally established on the 
air, while associated with B-S-H, such radio 
programs as Amos ‘n’ Andy, Little Orphan 
Annie, Clara, Lu and Em and Lum and 
Abner. He was at one time station mana- 
ger of WGN, Chicago; later radio direc- 
tor for Lord & Thomas and head of the 
NBC talent bureau. 

Lord & Thomas has announced the fol- 
lowing personnel changes in its New York 
and Chicago offices: J. O. Bauer, manager 
of New York media, has been named chair- 
man of the agency’s media coordination 
committee, succeeding H. R. Van Gunten 
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of the Chicago office. Emerson Foote, ex- 
ecutive on the Lucky Strike account, has 
been clected a vice-president of the agency. 
John F. Whedon, vice-president in the 
Chicago office, has been elected to the 
board of directors. 

Warwick & Legler, Inc., New York, has 
announced the addition to its staff of John 
E. Finneran as a vice-president and member 
of the plans board. During the past three 
years Mr. Finneran was vice-president of 
Benton & Bowles, Inc., New York, and 
prior to that time national advertising di- 
rector of Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 


John Finneran 
... to Warwick 
& Legler 


Hawley Turner, well-known as one of 
the pioneers of the strip technique in ad- 
vertising, has joined Lennen & Mitchell, 
Inc., New York, as a vice-president. Mr. 
Turner was at one time head of Hearst's 
Comic Weekly. 

Richard E. Goebel has resigned as mer- 
chandising manager of Sunset to join the 
Seattle office of Ruthrauff & Ryan in an 
executive capacity. Mr. Goebel was pre- 
viously an account executive with McCann- 
Erickson, space buyer of MacWilkins & 
Cole and assistant advertising manager of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Gordon St. Claire, formerly advertising 
manager of Albert Miller & Co., has joined 
Schwimmer & Scott, Chicago, as an account 
executive. Mr. St. Claire’s previous con- 
nections include those of advertising mana- 
ger of John F. Jelke Co. and sales promo- 
tion manager of the ice cream division of 
the Borden Co. 

Weiss & Geller, New York and Chicago, 
has announced the addition to its New 
York personnel of Sidney G. Alexander as 
media director and office manager. Formerly 
media director for H. M. Kiesewetter Ad- 
vertising Agency, Mr. Alexander before 
that was space buyer for Buchanan & Co. 


Account Appointments 


To: Young & Rubicam, New York, 
American Can Co., to handle all advertis- 
ing other than that for ‘“‘Keglined’’ cans 
...C. E. Rickerd, Detroit, Michigan Radio 
Network and its key station,WXYZ, De- 
troit...Cowan & Dengler, New York, 
Republic Aviation Corp. and Atlantic Life 
Insurance Co... Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, San Francisco office, M. J. B. 
Co., to handle the advertising of its tea 
and coffee...N. W. Ayer, Honolulu 
office, Hawaiian Trust Co., Ltd... Lord 
& Thomas, San Francisco, Roos Bros., 
clothing chain. 

To: Moser & Cotins, Utica, N. Y., West 
End Brewing Co., brewers of Utica Club 
beer and ale... Al Paul Lefton, N. Y., 
American Pencil Co., makers of Venus and 
Velvet pencils, and Duffy Mott Co., pack- 
ers and distributors of Sunsweet prune 
juice... Needham & Grohmann, New 
York, Green Tree Packing Co., to handle 
advertising on the company’s canned meat 
and food products . . . H. B. Humphrey, 
Boston, Pepperell Manufacturing Co. 
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“Beauty is 
as beauty does” 


This is the new Ediphone for your desk. It’s 
beautiful. And it does a beautiful job in bringing 
greater achievement to your business day. 

It’s wonderful to talk your work away...to pour into this 
8!/.”x11” miracle your notes, letters, instructions. Your desk’s 
cleared of papers—your mind of details— you work in peace 
and so does your secretary. That’s Edison Voice Writing —it’s 
beautiful ! 

Two new streamlined beauties to try —the letterhead-size 
Ediphone ov your desk, the cabinet Ediphone (see below) at 
your desk—without obligation. Write Dept. $ 3, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, N.J.—or—Thomas A: Edison of 
Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto. . 


Edi 


EDISON 


SAY !T TO THE 


hone 


OIrCEWRITER 
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The Cabinet Ediphone 


... it’s beautiful, too! 


A square foot (floor space) of 
magic! Like the desk model, 
completely enclosed, dust- 
proof, compact, smart. With 
self-closing correspondence 
and record compartment. See 
it. Try it. 


Mr. Tilley Grows Up 

The New Yorker, as Harold W. Ross 
carefully pointed out in his prospectus of 
January, 1925, “will be a reflection in word 
and picture of metropolitan life. It will 
be human. Its general tenor will be one 
of gaiety, wit and satire, but it will be 


more than a jester .. . It will be what is 
commonly called sophisticated, in that it 
will assume a reasonable degree of enlight- 
enment on the part of its readers. It will 
hate bunk. . . . 

“The New Yorker will .. . not be edited 
for the old lady in Dubuque. It will not 
be concerned in what she is thinking about 
. . . It expects a considerable national cir- 
culation, but this will come from persons 
who have a metropolitan interest .. .” 

At this writing, the circulation of the 
New Yorker in Dubuque is 38. It has done 
better elsewhere. 

Of 150,000 all told, about 60,000 is in 
the New York metropolitan area, about 
90,000 outside that area. The 150,000 is 
predominantly in 41 ‘primary trade areas” 
throughout the country. 

To be specific: A year ago this month 
when the New Yorker's total circulation 
was 147,983, 139,209 was in the United 
States, and 116,698 of this latter figure 
(83.83%) was in the 41 “primary’”’ areas. 
Boston had 7,205; Chicago, 6,313; Los An- 
geles, 4,290; San Francisco-Oakland, 3,- 
173; Minneapolis-St. Paul, 1,191; Phila- 
delphia, 5,712; Detroit, 2,630; and Seattle, 
5,542. 

Although the New Yorker has always 
been edited from the “New York view- 
point,” its circulation in that area rose 
about 10,000 in the last decade, while the 
“outside” circulation trebled. 

In the issue of February 17, 1940, Mr. 
Eustace Tilley appeared for the 16th time 
on the New Yorker's cover. Tall-hatted 
and -collared, considering the finer points 
of a butterfly through a monocle, he was 
first drawn by Rea Irvin. Mr. Tilley has ap- 
peared annually since. His presence last 
month recognized the magazine’s 15th 
birthday. 


Still Lives Up to Prospectus 


Editorially, the New Yorker interpreted 
the event in one paragraph in “The Talk 
of the Town”: 

Until then ‘‘we had a wonderful time 

. Fifteen, however, promises to be ter- 
rible all around. It is time for us to take 
a new and more chivalrous interest in 
women, time to consider what ultimately 
we plan to do with our life, time especially 
to put away our childish toys. The trou- 
ble is that there’s no telling what we may 
find ourself taking up instead. A fifteen- 
year-old these days who puts away his foot- 
ball has a fine chance of having somebody 
hand him a Mills bomb. Nineteen-forty is 
no year for anybody to be getting out of 
short pants.”’ 

Having survived prosperity and depres- 
sion, prohibition and repeal, Coolidge, 
Hoover and Roosevelt, and what not, it is 
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not to be expected that the New Yorker's 
gaiety will be easily squelched. 

For 15 years the magazine has continued, 
hating bunk, deflating conceits (and oc- 
casionally losing subscribers and advertisers 
because of it). The men’ who launched the 
New Yorker have continued to carry on. 
The name of Harold Ross is no longer on 
the masthead, but he continues as editor, 
and Raoul Fleischmann as president of the 
F-R Publishing Corp. 

The New Yorker has succeeded because 
it has adhered to the “policies” of that 
first prospectus, and because it has always 
been bigger than the sum of its parts. 

It has been, for one thing, largely anony- 
mous. By-lines, when they run at all, are 
merely tag-lines at the bottom. ‘The Talk 
of the Town” originally was signed by 
“Van Bibber III.” “Profiles,” “The The- 
ater,” “Books” and other regular features 
carry merely the name of the writers at the 
bottom. “Of All Things” has been signed 
by Howard Brubaker for 15 years. 

In early issues, there was a board of 
prominent “advisory editors,” composed of 
Marc Connelly, George S. Kaufman, Dor- 
othy Parker, Alexander Woollcott and 
others, but this disappeared within a year. 


Six People Read Each Copy 


Some writers and artists have contrib- 
uted to the New Yorker through practically 
all its young life. Most of them have come 
and gone, but others of similar talents and 
similar ability to catch the New Yorker 
spirit have replaced them. A few of the 
writers have been Robert Benchley, Clar- 
ence Day, Edna Ferber, Ring Lardner, Sin- 
clair Lewis, Henry F. Pringle, Frank Sulli- 
van; a few of the artists, Peter Arno, Helen 
Hokinson, Otto Soglow, Carl Rose, Robert 
Day, Whitney Darrow . . . James Thurber 
continues to contribute both as writer and 
artist. . 

As magazines go, the New Yorker’s cir- 
culation, even after consistent growth for 
15 years, is not large. The readership, 
however, has been found to be more than 
six per copy. These studies were made in 
the subscribers’ homes. Doctors’-office and 
club-and-library readership was not counted. 
Neither were children or servants. 

Thus the current 150,000 circulation 
provides a predominantly urban grown-up 
readership of nearly 1,000,000. 

These readers, the New Yorker believes, 
are higher than average in income and ad- 
vertising-responsiveness. 

In its first 15 years the New Yorker has 
carried more advertising pages than any 
other general magazine except the Saturday 
Evening Post. The Post had 57,972 pages 
in this period, the New Yorker, 35,036. It 
is also claimed that more advertisers use the 
New Yorker each year than any other mag- 
azine. The yearly average is about 1,000. 

This magazine’s “responsiveness” is best 
illustrated perhaps by the use retail adver- 
tisers make of it. Retail shops have bought 
more than 7,000 of the total of 35,000 
pages. In 1939, 17% of the volume was 


retail. Then came beer and liquor, 16%; 
women’s wear, 15%; travel and hotels, 
11%; toilet goods, 9%; food and food 
beverages, 8%, and automotive, 7%. A 
score of other classifications contributed 
less than 5% each. 

In 1939, the New Yorker was outranked 
by the Post and Time in total advertising 
pages, the top three having carried 2,565, 
2,380 and 2,310. Then came Collier's, 
1,678, and Life, 1,656 . . . In retail store 
advertising pages the New Yorker was first, 
followed by Vogue and Harper's Bazaar. \t 
was surpassed only by Time in travel and 
by Vogue in toilet requisites; was first, in 
real estate, fifth in tobacco and passenger 
cars, first in musical instruments, and beer, 
wine and spirits, fourth in foods and food 
beverages and publishers, second in lug- 
gage, eighth in house furnishings, third in 
jewelry, silverware and watches, and banks 
and investments. . . . 

We thought we noticed a trace of a 
satisfied smile on Mr. Eustace Tilley’s face 
last month. We thought he looked more 
prosperous than on that first issue of Feb- 
ruary 21, 1925. Perhaps the old boy was 
thinking of advertising and circulation. Or 
of the 70 or more magazines which came 
along in these 15 years to emulate the New 
Yorker, and then proceeded, quite prompt- 
ly, to die. 

Or perhaps there was something about 
Arno, or Thurber, or Fadiman—or Harold 
Ross—that amused even him. 


To fill the newly 
created office of sales 
manager Mutual ap- 
points Edward W. 
Wood, Jr. 


Wood Heads Mutual Sales 


As part of an expansion program, Mutual 
Broadcasting System has appointed Edward 
W. Wood, Jr., sales manager of the net- 
work, a newly-created position. For the 
last five years Mr. Wood has been sales 
manager of WGN, Chicago. He will make 
his headquarters in New York. New 
Mutual member contracts have been ratified 
and shareholders’ agreements accepted. 


“Questionnaire Section” 


Section 7 of the Boston Evening Trans- 
cript of Saturday, February 17, was a pam- 
phlet questionnaire for readers headed, 
“We Don’t Wish to Butt into Your Busi- 
ness, But...” 

The rest of it was an explanation to 
readers that, “if you will look on the in- 
side you will find a lot of things we 
would like to know.” 

Specifically, the Transcript wanted to 
know how often its readers dine out, go 
to movies, concerts, sports events, listen 
to the radio, entertain guests for dinner, 
serve alcoholic beverages, read fiction and 
non-fiction books; whether they are mar- 
ried, are college graduates, own a Car; 
what they earn and buy, and what they 
“read and like” about the Transcript. 

“Judging from the various difficulties 
we had in getting the Post Office's per- 
mission to run this as a regular section 
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of the paper,” confided Richard N. John- 
son, president, “we believe it is the first 
time that an American newspaper has made 
a survey in this manner.” 


Poster Audit Coverage 

The Traffic Audit Bureau, which last 
year had an audit schedule covering about 
160,000 of the 270,000 24-sheet poster 
panels in the United States, in a total of 
about 7,000 cities and towns, this year will 
widen its schedule to cover virtually all 
the 24-sheet panels in the country. 

This program is made possible by de- 
cision of Outdoor Advertising Association 
of America under which all its member 
plants will be audited. 

This Spring TAB will audit “all plants 
in the United States, with two or more 
poster panels in a representative showing, 
which have not been audited at all or were 
last audited prior to 1938." By next 
January 1, TAB expects to be able to pre- 
sent complete circulation data on this 


medium. 


Henry Stevens, of J. 

Walter Thompson, is 

the new president of 
TAB. 


The bureau is sponsored jointly by As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, American 
Association of Advertising Agencies and 
OAAA. At recent elections for 1940, 
Henry Stevens, J. Walter Thompson Co., 
was named president; Albert Brown, the 
Best Foods, Inc., vice-president. Kerwin 
Fulton of Outdoor Advertising, Inc., con- 
tinues as secretary-treasurer and Dr. Miller 
McClintock as auditor. Five directors rep- 
resent each of the three associations on the 
board. 


Red-White-Blue Circulation 

Fortune, it appears, will still be print- 
ing its tenth anniversary issue, ‘devoted 
entirely to the United States of America,” 
for some weeks to come. 

Dated February, issued the last week 
of January, Fortune prepared for heavy 
demand by printing 150,000 instead of the 
customary 130,000. To get the “America” 
issue, one could not buy a single copy (as 
with the New York issue last July, when 
single-copy sales brought total circulation 
of that issue to 300,000). One had 
subscribe for a year, $10. 

Even so, the February issue was prompt- 
ly sold out. By February 6, in 170-line 
space in the New York Herald Tribune, 
World-Telegram and Wall Street Journal, 
Fortune was asking readers to send in 
their used February issues, at $1 a copy, 
to help start some of the new subscrip- 


to 


tions. A week later, in the same news- 
papers, this, request was repeated. 
Forty-four February issues were turned 
n from the February 6 ad, 21 from the 
February 13. This, said Keith Fowler, 
Fortune’s promotion manager, was no re- 
flection on the newspapers. It indicated 
merely that people wanted to keep their 


February issues 
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At this writing, Fortune is getting its 
March issue off the press. After that the 
February issue will go back on, with an 
initial run of 10,000. Then “March” must 
be put back again. After that there may 
be more “February.” 

Then, perhaps, Fortune may be able to 
say what the total circulation of that Feb- 
ruary issue was, and what its 1940 average 


probably will be. 


Newspaper “Network 
Basic Newspaper Group, Inc., has been 
formed—with the Dallas News, Oklahoma 


City Oklahoman and Times and the San | 


Antonio Express and News as a nucleus— 
to offer advertisers ‘‘using equal space in 
member newspapers, discounts from indi- 
vidual paper rates based on consecutive 
weeks of insertion and volume used during 
the year.” 

Patterned ‘‘after the selling structure of 
radio networks, group supplements, and 
the usual practices in the sale of newspaper 
space locally,” it was explained, “the plan 
is designed to encourage advertisers with 
national distribution to use newspapers as 
their basic selling medium.” 

Discounts will begin at 56 lines weekly 
and reach a maximum on 100,000-line con- 
tracts, in each member paper. 

One non-newspaper advertiser, it was 
said, is ‘committed to an extensive 52-week 
campaign’ in this group, and another ad- 
vertiser will use “three to six times present 
newspaper schedules.” 

Campaigns in individual papers will con- 
tinue at present rates through the usual! 
channels. 

Edgar T. Bell, Oklahoman and Times, 


was elected president; Frank Huntress, Jr., | 


San Antonio News and Express, vice-presi- 
dent, and M. M. Donosky, Dallas News, 
secretary-treasurer. 

A New York office, managed by Ralph 
Miller, is being opened. 


Imprinted AUTOPOINTS 


Open Doors for Your Salesmen! 


@ An Autopoint imprinted with your 
firm name makes a lasting impres- 
sion because it’s the pencil men like 
and use. Your prospect sees your 
name every time he writes, month 
after month, until it is imprinted 
on his mind—worth 100 ads in the 
wastebasket. Autopoint’s excellent 
writing performance and famous 
Grip-Tite tip—leads can’t wobble 
or fall out—assure it of a permanent 
place in any man’s hand. 

@ Write today for the new “37 Plans” 
book. It describes plans used by 
thousands of firms for building sales 
with imprinted Autopoint products. 
Autopoint Company, Dept. S-3 
1801 Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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King You! 


JHEN you stop at the Book-Cadillac, whether you’re our guest for 
a day, a week, or just for a drink, you will find that nothing is left 
undone to further your comfort and enjoyment. Here you are King... 
with our entire staff constantly on the alert to satisfy your wishes. 
Visit our beautiful Cocktail Lounge, Book Casino and Motor Bar. 


BOOK-CADILLAC HOTEL 


1200 Rooms—Minimum Rate $3.00 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD AT MICHIGAN AVENUE, DETROIT 


Key 


W. J. CHITTENDEN, Jr. 
Resident Manager 


x , 
TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 


LONDON, Eng. 


Mr. Tilley Grows Up 

The New Yorker, as Harold W. Ross 
carefully pointed out in his prospectus of 
January, 1925, “will be a reflection in word 


and picture of metropolitan life. It will 
be human. Its general tenor will be one 
of gaiety, wit and satire, but it will be 
more than a jester .. . It will be what is 
commonly called sophisticated, in that it 
will assume a reasonable degree of enlight- 
enment on the part of its readers. It will 
hate bunk. . . . 

“The New Yorker will... not be edited 
for the old lady in Dubuque. It will not 
be concerned in what she is thinking about 
. . . It expects a considerable national cir- 
culation, but this will come from persons 
who have a metropolitan interest...” 

At this writing, the circulation of the 
New Yorker in Dubuque is 38. It has done 
better elsewhere. 

Of 150,000 all told, about 60,000 is in 
the New York metropolitan area, about 
90,000 outside that area. The 150,000 is 
predominantly in 41 “primary trade areas” 
throughout the country. 

To be specific: A year ago this month 
when the New Yorker's total circulation 
was 147,983, 139,209 was in the United 
States, and 116,698 of this latter figure 
(83.83%) was in the 41 “primary” areas. 
Boston had 7,205; Chicago, 6,313; Los An- 
geles, 4,290; San Francisco-Oakland, 3,- 
173; Minneapolis-St. Paul, 1,191; Phila- 
delphia, 5,712; Detroit, 2,630; and Seattle, 
5,542. 

Although the New Yorker has always 
been edited from the “New York view- 
point,” its circulation in that area rose 
about 10,000 in the last decade, while the 
“outside” circulation trebled. 

In the issue of February 17, 1940, Mr. 
Eustace Tilley appeared for the 16th time 
on the New Yorker's cover. Tall-hatted 
and -collared, considering the finer points 
of a butterfly through a monocle, he was 
first drawn by Rea Irvin. Mr. Tilley has ap- 
peared annually since. His presence last 
month recognized the magazine’s 15th 
birthday. 


Still Lives Up to Prospectus 


Editorially, the New Yorker interpreted 
the event in one paragraph in “The Talk 
of the Town": 

Until then ‘we had a wonderful time 

. Fifteen, however, promises to be ter- 
rible all around. It is time for us to take 
a new and more chivalrous interest in 
women, time to consider what ultimately 
we plan to do with our life, time especially 
to put away our childish toys. The trou- 
ble is that there’s no telling what we may 
find ourself taking up instead. A fifteen- 
year-old these days who puts away his foot- 
ball has a fine chance of having somebody 
hand him a Mills bomb. Nineteen-forty is 
no year for anybody to be getting out of 
short pants.” 

Having survived prosperity and depres- 
sion, prohibition and repeal, Coolidge, 
Hoover and Roosevelt, and what not, it is 
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not to be expected that the New Yorker's 
gaiety will be easily squelched. 

For 15 years the magazine has continued, 
hating bunk, deflating conceits (and oc- 
casionally losing subscribers and advertisers 
because of it). The men’ who launched the 
New Yorker have continued to carry on. 
The name of Harold Ross is no longer on 
the masthead, but he continues as editor, 
and Raoul Fleischmann as president of the 
F-R Publishing Corp. 

The New Yorker has succeeded because 
it has adhered to the “policies” of that 
first prospectus, and because it has always 
been bigger than the sum of its parts. 

It has been, for one thing, largely anony- 
mous. By-lines, when they run at all, are 
merely tag-lines at the bottom. “The Talk 
of the Town” originally was signed by 
“Van Bibber III.” “Profiles,” “The The- 
ater,” “Books” and other regular features 
carry merely the name of the writers at the 
bottom. “Of All Things” has been signed 
by Howard Brubaker for 15 years. 

In early issues, there was a board of 
prominent “advisory editors,” composed of 
Marc Connelly, George S. Kaufman, Dor- 
othy Parker, Alexander Woollcott and 
others, but this disappeared within a year. 


Six People Read Each Copy 


Some writers and artists have contrib- 
uted to the New Yorker through practically 
all its young life. Most of them have come 
and gone, but others of similar talents and 
similar ability to catch the New Yorker 
spirit have replaced them. A few of the 
writers have been Robert Benchley, Clar- 
ence Day, Edna Ferber, Ring Lardner, Sin- 
clair Lewis, Henry F. Pringle, Frank Sulli- 
van; a few of the artists, Peter Arno, Helen 
Hokinson, Otto Soglow, Carl Rose, Robert 
Day, Whitney Darrow . . . James Thurber 
continues to contribute both as writer and 
artist. . 

As magazines go, the New Yorker's cir- 
culation, even after consistent growth for 
15 years, is not large. The readership, 
however, has been found to be more than 
six per copy. These studies were made in 
the subscribers’ homes. Doctors’-office and 
club-and-library readership was not counted. 
Neither were children or servants. 

Thus the current 150,000 circulation 
provides a predominantly urban grown-up 
readership of nearly 1,000,000. 

These readers, the New Yorker believes, 
are higher than average in income and ad- 
vertising-responsiveness. 

In its first 15 years the New Yorker has 
carried more advertising pages than any 
other general magazine except the Saturday 
Evening Post. The Post had 57,972 pages 
in this period, the New Yorker, 35,036. It 
is also claimed that more advertisers use the 
New Yorker each year than any other mag- 
azine. The yearly average is about 1,000. 

This magazine’s “responsiveness” is best 
illustrated perhaps by the use retail adver- 
tisers make of it. Retail shops have bought 
more than 7,000 of the total of 35,000 
pages. In 1939, 17% of the volume was 


retail, Then came beer and liquor, 16%; 
women’s wear, 15%; travel and hotels, 
11%; toilet goods, 9%; food and food 
beverages, 8%, and automotive, 7%. A 
score of other classifications contributed 
less than 59% each. 

In 1939, the New Yorker was outranked 
by the Post and Time in total advertising 
pages, the top three having carried 2,565, 
2,380 and 2,310. Then came Collier's, 
1,678, and Life, 1,656 . . . In retail store 
advertising pages the New Yorker was first, 
followed by Vogue and Harper's Bazaar. \r 
was surpassed only by Time in travel and 
by Vogue in toilet requisites; was first, in 
real estate, fifth in tobacco and passenger 
cars, first in musical instruments, and beer, 
wine and spirits, fourth in foods and food 
beverages and publishers, second in lug- 
gage, eighth in house furnishings, third in 
jewelry, silverware and watches, and banks 
and investments. . 

We thought we noticed a trace of a 
satisfied smile on Mr. Eustace Tilley’s face 
last month. We thought he looked more 
prosperous than on that first issue of Feb- 
ruary 21, 1925. Perhaps the old boy was 
thinking of advertising and circulation. Or 
of the 70 or more magazines which came 
along in these 15 years to emulate the New 
Yorker, and then proceeded, quite prompt- 
ly, to die. 

Or perhaps there was something about 
Arno, or Thurber, or Fadiman—or Harold 
Ross—that amused even him, 


To fill the newly 
created office of sales 
manager Mutual ap- 
points Edward W. 
Wood, Jr. 


Wood Heads Mutual Sales 


As part of an expansion program, Mutual 
Broadcasting System has appointed Edward 
W. Wood, Jr., sales manager of the net- 
work, a newly-created position. For the 
last five years Mr. Wood has been sales 
manager of WGN, Chicago. He will make 
his headquarters in New York. New 
Mutual member contracts have been ratified 
and shareholders’ agreements accepted. 
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Questionnaire Section” 


Section 7 of the Boston Evening Trans- 
cript of Saturday, February 17, was a pam- 
phlet questionnaire for readers headed, 
“We Don’t Wish to Butt into Your Busi- 
ness, But...” 

The rest of it was an explanation to 
readers that, “if you will look on the in- 
side you will find a lot of things we 
would like to know.” 

Specifically, the Transcript wanted to 
know how often its readers dine out, go 
to movies, concerts, sports events, listen 
to the radio, entertain guests for dinner, 
serve alcoholic beverages, read fiction and 
non-fiction books; whether they are mar- 
ried, are college graduates, own a Car; 
what they earn and buy, and what they 
“read and like” about the Transcript. 

“Judging from the various difficulties 
we had in getting the Post Office’s per- 
mission to run this as a regular section 
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of the paper,” confided Richard N. John- 
son, president, “we believe it is the first 
time that an American newspaper has made 
a survey in this manner.” 


Poster Audit Coverage 

The Traffic Audit Bureau, which 
vear had an audit schedule covering about 
160,000 of the 270,000 24-sheet poster 
panels in the United States, in a total of 
about 7,000 cities and towns, this year will 
widen its schedule to cover virtually all 
the 24-sheet panels in the country. 

This program is made possible by de- 
cision of Outdoor Advertising Association 
of America under which all its member 
plants will be audited. 

This Spring TAB will audit “all plants 
in the United States, with two or more 
poster panels in a representative showing, 
which have not been audited at all or were 
last audited prior to 1938.” By next 
January 1, TAB expects to be able to pre- 
sent complete circulation data on this 


medium. 


Henry Stevens, of J. 

Walter Thompson, is 

the new president of 
T 


The bureau is sponsored jointly by As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, American 
Association of Advertising Agencies and 
OAAA. At recent elections for 1940, 
Henry Stevens, J. Walter Thompson Co., 
was named president; Albert Brown, the 
Best Foods, Inc., vice-president. Kerwin 
Fulton of Outdoor Advertising, Inc., con- 
tinues as secretary-treasurer and Dr. Miller 
McClintock as auditor. Five directors rep- 
resent each of the three associations on the 
board. 


Red-White-Blue Circulation 

Fortune, it appears, will still be print- 
ing its tenth anniversary issue, “devoted 
entirely to the United States of America,” 
for some weeks to come. 

Dated February, issued the last week 
of January, Fortune prepared for heavy 
demand by printing 150,000 instead of the 
Customary 130,000. To get the “America” 
issue, one could not buy a single copy (as 
with the New York issue last July, when 
single-copy sales brought total circulation 
of that issue to 300,000). One had to 
subscribe for a year, $10. 

Even so, the February issue was prompt- 
ly sold out. By February 6, in 170-line 
space in the New York Herald Tribune, 
World-Telegram and Wall Street Journal, 
Fortune was asking readers to send in 
their used February issues, at $1 a copy, 
to help start some of the new subscrip- 

ns. A week later, in the same 
papers, this request was repeated. 

Forty-four February issues were turned 
February 6 ad, 21 from the 
ry 13. This, said Keith Fowler, 

’§ promotion manager, was no re- 
mn on the newspapers. It indicated 
merely that people wanted to seep their 
February issues 


news- 


the 
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last * 


At this writing, Fortune is getting its 
March issue off the press. After that the 


February issue will go back on, with an | 


initial run of 10,000. Then “March” must 
be put back again. After that there may 
be more “February.” 

Then, perhaps, Fortune may be able to 
say what the total circulation of that Feb- 
ruary issue was, and what its 1940 average 


probably will be. 


Newspaper “Network 

Basic Newspaper Group, Inc., has been 
formed—with the Dallas News, Oklahoma 
City Oklahoman and Times and the San 
Antonio Express and News as a nucleus- 
to offer advertisers ‘‘using equal space in 
member newspapers, discounts from indi- 
vidual paper rates based on consecutive 
weeks of insertion and volume used during 
the year.” 

Patterned “‘after the selling structure of 
radio networks, group supplements, and 
the usual practices in the sale of newspaper 
space locally,” it was explained, “the plan 
is designed to encourage advertisers with 
national distribution to use newspapers as 
their basic selling medium.” 

Discounts will begin at 56 lines weekly 
and reach a maximum on 100,000-line con- 
tracts, in each member paper. 

One non-newspaper advertiser, it was 
said, is ‘committed to an extensive 52-week 
campaign’ in this group, and another ad- 
vertiser will use “three to six times present 
newspaper schedules.” 

Campaigns in individual papers will con- 
tinue at present rates through the usual 
channels. 

Edgar T. Bell, Oklahoman and Times, 
was elected president; Frank Huntress, Jr., 
San Antonio News and Express, vice-presi- 
dent, and M. M. Donosky, Dallas News, 
secretary-treasurer. 

A New York office, managed by Ralph 
Miller, is being opened. 


Imprinted AUTOPOINTS 


Open Doors for Your Salesmen! 


@ An Autopoint imprinted with your 
firm name makes a lasting impres- 
sion because it’s the pencil men like 
and use. Your prospect sees your 
name every time he writes, month 
after month, until it is imprinted 
on his mind—worth 100 ads in the 
wastebasket. Autopoint’s excellent 
writing performance and famous 
Grip-Tite tip—leads can’t wobble 
or fall out—assure it of a permanent 
place in any man’s hand. 


@ Write today for the new “37 Plans” 
book. It describes plans used by 
thousands of firms for building sales 
with imprinted Autopoint products. 


Autopoint Company, Dept. S-3 
1801 Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


THE I BETTER PENCIL 


W. O. SEELBACH 


Managing Director 


King You! f 


L pene you stop at the Book-Cadillac, whether you’re our guest for 
' a day, a week. or just for a drink, you will find that nothing is left 
undone to further your comfort and enjoyment. Here you are King ... 
with our entire staff constantly on the alert to satisfy your wishes. 
Visit our beautiful Cocktail Lounge, Book Casino and Motor Bar. 


BOOK-CADILLAC HOTEL 


1200 Rooms—Minimum Rate $3.00 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD AT MICHIGAN AVENUE, DETROIT 


Roe 


W. J. CHITTENDEN, Jr. 
Resident Manager 


TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 


LONDON, Eng 


Motor Cars for Women 


Woman's Home Companion has found 
that the motor car has become almost as 
much a part of women’s lives as the home 
—that it is, in fact, an “outdoor living 
room”; that the wife has a lot to say about 
the purchase of the family car, and that, 
throughout the year, she drives it as much 
as her husband. 

And so the Companion has appointed an 
automotive editor, Rose Lu Goldman, who 
will conduct an automotive department 
every month for the interest and service of 
the magazine’s 3,450,000 feminine circula- 
tion. 

It gets under way in the April issue, out 
March 1. That issue, with a woman motor- 
ist on the cover, a short story about the 
purchase of an automobile, and regular 
departments devoted to travel, to clothes 
for motoring and picnic foods, carries ten 
and a half pages of automotive advertising, 
probably a record for a “woman's service 
magazine.” 

In forthcoming issues Miss Goldman, 
answering questions from the Companion’: 
2,000 “reader editors,” will tell women 
how to keep up the appearance of the car, 
get the car ready for Summer, “hot weather 
driving and day trips” and “the car and 
the Summer _ vacation’’...Readers will 
learn to attend to generators, shock absorb- 
ers and wheel alignment, to start in sand, 
to use maps ° 

General Motors responded enthusiasti- 
cally, in the April issue, with an institu- 
tional page, and a page apiece from Fisher 
Body (featuring the Dionne Quintuplets) , 
Chevrolet, Oldsmobile and Pontiac. Other 
motor makers in the issue are Chrysler, 
Hudson, Nash and Packard. Nearly all 
emphasize ‘‘style.”’ 


McCandlish Contest 


McCandlish Lithograph Corp., Philadel- 
phia, has announced details of its 1940 
poster contest. Four prizes totaling $1,000 
will be given for 24-sheet poster designs 
advertising the following products: Cliquot 
Club ginger ale or club soda, Heinz ketch- 
up or soups, Kellogg's corn flakes, Philco 
radios and Servel Electrolux refrigerators. 

Judges are J. O. Carson, H. J. Heinz 
Co.; Burton E. Goodloe, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co.; Hayden Hayden, artist; Fred 
Ludekens, Lord & Thomas, and Mark B. 
Seelen, Outdoor Advertising Incorporated. 
Entries are to be made to McCandlish at 
Philadelphia by April 15. 


Newspaper News 

Total advertising linage in newspapers 
of 52 cities in January, Media Records, 
Inc., has reported, was only 0.7% more 
than in January, 1939. Most hopeful sign 
was a rise of 57.5% in automotive. Retail, 
general, financial and classified all declined 
slightly. 

* * * 

Leslie Davis of the Wall Street Journal 
has been chosen president of the New 
York Newspaper Promotion Group for 
1940. Dave Freud of the Chief was named 
secretary-treasurer. 

* * * 

The Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, has 
issued an “Advertising Facts” folder re- 
porting a 65% sales gain by Westgate 
Sea Products Co., San Diego, for Breast-O- 
Chicken tuna in the last five years, due 
largely to “consistent newspaper advertis- 
ing” . .. John Arthur Brashears, formerly 
with William B. Benton at the University 
of Chicago, has joined the sales staff of 
the bureau. James S. Tyler, from CBS, has 
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joined the research and promotion depart- 
ment. 
* * «& 

W. A. Arner, for the last ten years an 
account executive with Geyer, Cornell & 
Newell, advertising agency, has joined the 
New York sales staff of Theis & Simpson 
Co., mewspaper representatives. 


Magazine News 

The record-boasters currently have sev- 
eral things to say . . . In April Field & 
Stream wil! carry an eight-page insert from 
the South Bend Bait Co., “the largest ad- 
vertisement in the history of outdoor maga- 
zines.” This eight-page unit also will ap- 
pear in the May Outdoor Life and the 
June Sports Afield . . . Then there’s Phil- 
co’s four-page pull-out in the March 2 
Collier's, for refrigerators, at a cost of 
$37,800 . . . Farm Journal and Farmer's 
Wife reports “the largest March issue since 
1929” and “the largest advertising linage 
of any issue since March, 1930” .. . Amer- 
ican Home gains 45% in advertising 
revenue in the first four months of 1940. 


J. J. Donlan now is 
western manager of 
the trade extension 
division for the two 
Hearst Weeklies. 


J. J. Donlan, a member of the trade ex- 
tension staff of The American Weekly and 
Puck—The Comic Weekly since 1930, has 
become western manager of the trade ex- 
tension division, succeeding Lionel B. 
Moses, who has joined Belnap & Thomp- 
son, Inc., Chicago sales promotion agency. 

a oa 
. E. M. Rutherford has been appointed 
western advertising manager of Ideal 
Women’s Group—Movie Life, Personal 
Romances and Movies. Offices have been 
opened at 360 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 
* * * 

Howard Black has been elected a vice- 
president of Time, Inc. Advertising direc- 
tor of Life since 1937, he will continue to 
serve in that post. Mr. Black joined Time 
in 1924, shortly after its founding, and 
became advertising manager of Time in 
1933. 

* * 

Promotions: Look has found in a sur- 
vey of 50,000 people by Denson-Frey & 
Affiliates—the real purpose of which was 
to learn people’s reactions to hearing aids 
and eye glasses—that this group ranked 
Reader's Digest as their favorite magazine, 
with 9,342 votes, followed by Look, 5,984, 
and Saturday Evening Post, 5,981. Then 
came Collier's, Life, True Story and 33 
more. . . . Town & Country presents 
“Information Tease’’—50 questions about 
prominent people—to show the importance 
of its circulation list. The Bulletin 
Index, Pittsburgh weekly news-magazine, 
is issuing a special “Industrial Pittsburgh’’ 
number... . . Vogwe gives linage standings 
for the last 31 years to show its consistent 
advertising leadership among women’s mag- 
azine’s throughout that period. . . . Par- 
ents’, im cooperation with Architectural 
Forum, starts a home-building drive on 
“It's Fun to Build, If You Do It Right.” 


Radio News 


Columbia Broadcasting System had net 
earnings of $5,001,500 in 1939, as against 
$3,541,700 in 1938... Local and spot sales 
of the 15 stations owned, operated or pro- 
grammed by National Broadcasting Co, 
were 31% more in January than in Janu. 
ary, 1939... NBC's Radio-Recording divi- 
sion last fortnight shipped “Uncle Sam 
Calling,’ a record explaining the 1940 
Census, produced in cooperation with the 
Departments of Interior and Commerce, 
to 662 stations in the United States. 

* * & 

Too late for inclusion in SM’s survey of 
southern market conditions, as the result 
of Jack Frost’s recent rampage there, A. 
E. Joscelyn, general manager of WBT, 
CBS station in Charlotte, N. C., reports 
that “there will be less worry for the 
tobacco farmer. He will have better con- 
trol over the ‘moneyweed nightmare,’ blue 
mold. The cotton farmer will have less 
trouble with the dread boll-weevil and red 
spider. These pests can’t stand severe cold. 
The truck farmer has been helped because 
frozen ground results in pulverization of 
the soil. He can expect a more uniform 
plant growth.” 

* * & 

Jack Hammond has become commercial 
manager of WCAU, Philadelphia, succeed- 
ing Robert A. Street, now manager of the 
New York office, in charge of New York 
and New England sales...Roger K. 
Huston has been named Los Angeles mana- 
ger of Radio Sales, which represents seven 
CBS owned and operated stations and three 
CBS regional networks. He relieves George 
L. Moskovics, who continues as sales pro- 
motion director of the Columbia Pacific 
Network... J. Leonard Reinsch has been 
appointed manager of WSB, Atlanta. James 
Le Gate has been moved by the Cox in- 
terests from WIOD and the Miami News 
to manage WHIO, Dayton, succeeding Mr. 
Reinsch ... Charles E. Morin has become 
sales manager of KSFO, San Francisco. 

.- ££ 4 

Sawyer, Ferguson, Walker Co., newspapet 
representatives, have formed a radio station 
representative division, headed by F. H. 
Anderson. WRNL, Richmond, and WGH, 
Newport News, Va., have appointed this 
organization... Forjoe & Co. has been 
appointed to represent WMBC, Detroit. 


Business Paper News 


In cooperation with Crowell-Collier Pub- 
lishing Co., the Instructor is launching a 
campaign to “combat subversive propa- 
ganda” about advertising in schools. A 
Crowell-Collier “interview with advertiser” 
page will appear monthly on the third 
cover, opposite which will be the Instruc- 
tor’s editorial page, titled, “Let's Find Out 
for Ourselves.” The 400,000 teacher 
readers are being asked to take their 14,- 
000,000 students on field trips to local 
stores and factories and “get right at the 
social facts by direct investigation .. .” 

* * * 

American Druggist has introduced a 
monthly “Digest,” described as a “NEWS- 
reel,” covering labor, chains, fair trade, ad- 
vertising, personalities, etc. . . . MoTor has 
surveyed its readers in the trade to ascer- 
tain their preferences for advertised and 
non-advertised brands among a variety of 
lines, from air compressors to storage bat- 
teries. 

x * * 

Thomas B. Ellsworth has been named ad- 
vertising and publicity director of Ross 
Federal Research Corp. 
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packers in the U. S. It is likely that 
Mrs. Housewife can name only a half 
dozen. One of the advantages of 
Visking casings is that they readily 
take brand imprints. 

Many packers are so small that they 
cannot afford extensive advertising de- 
partments. Counter cards, streamers 
and other point of sale materials are 
beyond these small concerns’ reach. 
Visking furnishes them with fine lith- 
ographed promotional material (much 
of it free, the rest at cost) with their 
names imprinted, Easel displays, price 
tags, display cards carry the individual 
packer’s brand and name. He is being 
urged to order all the pieces he needs 
for his retail outlets; hold meetings 
and explain the campaign to his sales- 
men; arrange with local newspapers 
and radio stations for tie-in ads; ar- 
range for displays and complete stocks 
of meat in stores. 

The national ads and brand tie-up 
enable every packer to push his meats 
and sausage. In the long run that will 
sell more Visking casings. 


Nabisco’s Bran 100% 
National Biscuit Co., N. Y., is go- 
ing into the cereal business more 
heavily. (It already sells Shredded 
Wheat, Cubs, Wheatsworth breakfast 
foods.) On March 4 it will announce 
“100% bran” in metropolitan N. Y. 
The product has been tested in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania newspapers. Fol- 
lowing the Gotham debut it will break 
into some 150 newspapers along the 
Atlantic seaboard and in Texas. Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, N. Y., is the agency. 


Big Tuna 

Van Camp Sea Food Co., Terminal 
Island, Cal., starts the largest cam- 
paign of its career featuring a pre- 
mium offer on its White Star and 
Chicken of the Sea brands of tuna. 

The premium—which doesn’t super- 
cede last year’s “tuna baker”—is a 
pottery salt and pepper set in the shape 
of fishes, Last year’s premium re- 
quired 60 cents and two labels. It is 
being continued. The yellow and blue 
fish are given for 20 cents and six 
labels to encourage quantity buying. 

“All leading women’s magazines,” 
plus The American Weekly and news- 
Papers in key cities will carry the cam- 
Paign. Circulation of the year’s effort 
in papers and magazines totals 229,- 
989,000. Emil Brisacher and Staff, 
San Francisco, is the agency. 
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Advertising Campaigns 


(Continued from page 21) 


During the past six months Van 
Camp has had a photographer with a 
color camera living aboard one of its 
giant tuna boats on a 6,000-mile fish- 
ing cruise. The result is the first 
technicolor film of tuna fishing in the 
tropics which will be shown to dealers 
as an important part of the company’s 
promotion. A supplementary trailer 
to the film depicts the handling and 
canning of tuna at the company plants. 


Wood Blends 


“Only wood blends with wood,” 
Wood-for-Venetians Association will 
tell consumers and the trade. Organ- 
ized last month by firms supplying 
90% of the wood used in Venetian 
blinds, the association will combat 
other materials—but without knocks. 

The slogan was chosen because 98% 
of all furniture is wood. Each ad will 
picture wood furniture with harmoniz- 
ing wood Venetians. Besides trade 
journals reaching architects, builders, 
interior decorators, manufacturers, copy 
is to run in American Home, Better 
Homes & Gardens, Good House- 
keeping, House & Garden, House 
Beautiful. Other slogans: “Admit 
light as softly or as brilliantly as you 
wish,” “Invite a zephyr or a stiff breeze 
according to your needs.” 

Association members are assessed 
monthly to pay for the campaign, 
placed by Ferry-Hanly agency, K. C. 


P & G’s Contests 


Procter & Gamble believes in the 
potency of contests, It runs them con- 
stantly and masses heavy advertising 
artillery in support. 

In addition to the whopping Ivory 
soap contest (reported here January 
15), the Cincinnati firm will stage two 
competitions for Crisco and one for 
Teel. Crisco’s double-header begins 
March 11 with $20,000 in cash prizes 
offered, $5,000 first prize, 100 others 
of $50 each. A similar contest starts 
about April 11, 

Some 60 newspapers, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Woman’s Home Companion, 
McCall’s, will plug them both. As 
will Crisco’s “Vic and Sade” program 
on the NBC-Red network; “This Day 
Is Ours,’ NBC-Blue; “The Right to 
Happiness” on Columbia’s network. 
Compton agency, N. Y., is in charge. 

“Professor Quiz,” sponsored by 
Teel and Drene on 54 CBS stations, is 
awarding $1,000 first prize and 100 
other $25 prizes for 50-word letters on 
“I like Teel because Box-tops 
of the dentifrice must accompany en- 
tries. H. W. Kastor, Chicago agency, 
handles Prof. Q. 


Potent Dr. Pierce 

Pierce’s Medicines, Buffalo, N. Y., 
will place copy in 32 magazines, 2,939 
weeklies and 238 daily newspapers for 
its “Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription” 
and “Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medicine 
Discovery,’ proprietary remedies. 

H. W. Kastor & Sons, Chicago, is 
the agency. 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH 
YOUR NEW ENGLAND SALES? 


| know an exceptional man who could help some of our subscribers build their 
New England sales. He is now sales manager of a moderate-sized New England 
company and doing a superlative job, but it's a blind alley company for him be- 
cause of an estate entanglement. He is a good salesman, a good organizer, a good 
trainer of men. He is a forceful public speaker, and has had a great deal of ex- 
perience in addressing sales conventions, dealer meetings, consumer groups. 


He probably does not know your line, but he is bright, hard working and 
adaptable. He would fit in very quickly. What he is looking for is an opportunity 
with a progressive company that isn't satisfied with its New England business. He 
isn't afraid to demonstrate his value before he gets an important title. He would 
start in as a salesman but you wouldn't want him there long. You would make him 
New England manager or bring him in to the home office. 


He is 35, college graduate, married, with three children, and owns his own 
home. | am sold on him and | want him to get the opportunity he deserves. 


PHILIP SALISBURY, GENERAL MANAGER 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Why Businesses Fail 


(Continued from page 20) 


grown from small beginnings and has 
been successful for a number of years, 
cannot have been incompetently man- 
aged, even though it eventually fails. 
There must be other reasons for its 
collapse. 

However, I would make one excep- 
tion to this generalization: Sometimes 
a family company goes under because 
of incompetence, Often a family busi- 
ness is brilliantly managed for two or 
three generations. Then an heir steps 
into the management who lacks the 
ability of his forebears. In such cases 
the company may run on momentum 
for a few years but eventually its for- 
tunes are likely to decline. 


Later Generations Loose Touch 


Many family-owned concerns have 
had this history. One in particular ts 
well-known, The company’ was 
founded nearly a hundred years ago to 
engage in a new kind of business. The 
founder made substantial progress but 
he lived but 20 years after he started 
his enterprise. The management fell 
to the son, who was only about 25 
years old at the time. He turned out 
to be a business genius and during his 
lifetime made the company one of the 
most successful in this country. When 
he died his son took control. He was 
almost as able as his illustrious father. 
In the 40 years that he was at the head 
of the business, he pushed it to still 
greater heights. 

His nephew succeeded him. During 
his reign the company’s sales began to 
toboggan, Tremendous changes had 
come into the industry. The nephew 
failed to recognize these changes. He 
did nothing to adapt his policies to 
these conditions. The company quickly 
lost its leadership. Within two years 
it dropped from first place to seventh 
place in the industry. Matters were 
speedily going from bad to worse, 
when the nephew resigned in favor of 
his son. This brought the fifth gen- 
eration into the management of this 
old business. The newcomer was not 
able to check the tide. By this time 
drastic remedies were demanded. The 
new head did not have the nerve to 
make them. 

At this juncture the banks stepped 
in and appointed a famous executive 
to take charge of the enterprise. He 
re-organized the business, bought out 
the family and within a couple of 
years had the company back in the 
winning stride. 
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It is not always incompetence that 
kills the family concern. There is the 
case of a very large food manufacturer 
who was at the peak of its success 
when the founder's grandson came 
into control. He was an exceptionally 
able man and the company continued 
to flourish under his management. 

After a while, though, he became 
bored with his job and devoted him- 
self to outside activities. He was an 
unusually energetic man. To keep 
busy, he financed one enterprise after 
another. It was not long before he 
had his fingers in dozens of business 
pies. In the meantime, the orig- 
inal business really had no head. 
It suffered under neglect. The banks 
became worried and forced the 
company’s chief to resign. Soon his 
outside connections began to fold up. 
The man could not take it and soon 
died, not worth a dollar, although a 
few years before he had millions. 

These two cases illustrate a serious 
weakness that oftén exists in a family- 
owned company. When an enterprise 
is owned by a number of stockholders, 
they are likely to insist on a change of 
management if the present manage- 
ment is demonstrating incompetence. 
Where the business is owned by one 
man, however, and a decline sets in, 
too often the owner hangs on until the 
creditors force action, Frequently it is 
then too late to reclaim the enterprise. 
Most businesses start as one-man out- 
fits, but if they remain in the one-man 
stage, especially after they begin to at- 
tain size, credit men regard them as on 
an unsound basis. 


Family Mice, Business Cheese 


Many small and medium-sized busi- 
nesses go on the rocks because their 
owners live beyond their means. Own- 
ers do not put themselves on a salary 
that the concern can afford to pay. In- 
stead they draw all their personal 
needs out of the business and before 
long its capital has been seriously im- 
paired. The majority of all small busi- 
nesses, and small businesses make up 
a good portion of the two million con- 
cerns in business, have less than 
$5,000 capital. Such slender capital 
cannot stand much extravagance. 

A mistake that many small busi- 
nesses make is in trying to support too 
many relatives. This fact keeps com- 
ing up again and again in the reports 
of commercial failures made out by the 
credit agencies. I have read hundreds 


of these reports in the last few weeks 
and repeatedly I saw such statements 
as, “he was sunk by his in-laws,” “he 
was generous to a fault, and tried to 
carry too big a load,” etc.. 

Even so, personal habits are not so 
important a factor in commercial fail- 


ures as is generally supposed. Com. 
paratively few failures can be traced 
directly to the habits of the men who 
failed. Credit men take an unexpect- 
edly tolerant view of the private lives 
of their debtors. They don’t care, for 
instance, how many ex-wives a man is 
supporting, if he can afford it. That 
last clause is the rub. They know that 
if a business man does not live within 
his means, sooner or later he will be in 
trouble. They don’t care how he lives, 
so long as he lives within his means. 

More important are the personal 
characteristics of business men. More 
of them fail because they cannot say 
“No” than because of drinking or 
playing the horses. The man who 
cannot say “No’’ is likely to buy too 
much, to over-load his payroll, to ex- 
tend too much credit, to run his ratio 
of expense too high and to get into 
101 other kinds of trouble. Failure 
obituaries blame the “Yes” habit for 
many commercial collapses. 


Indecisiveness Looms Large 


Even a worse fault is the inability 
to make decisions. The number of 
business men who could trace their fall 
to their indecisiveness, if the truth 
were known, would be large. It has 
contributed, in part at least, to a large 
number of failures. 

Probably considerably less than 20% 
of our 15,000 annual business failures 
can be ascribed to personal reasons. 
Comparatively few big failures result 
from this cause. Most failures of this 
type are of small business men, mostly 
retailers. However, that should not 
make us dismiss the importance of this 
phase of the subject. The small busi- 
ness man is the bulwark of the capi- 
talistic system. He is the keystone of 
our distribution system. Anything that 
impairs the efficiency of the small busi- 
ness man impedes the effectiveness of 
the marketing system under which all 
manufacturers are operating. 


Note: This is the first of three articles 
on this subject. The second article will 
deal with the executive and management 
reasons for commercial failures 

The third article will show how the con- 
cerns that are competing with the failures, 
avoided failure by clever selling, good sales 
management, strong advertising and promo- 
tion and smart merchandising. All con- 
cerns face the same conditions. Some fail. 
Others succeed. I will tell why.—JOHN 
ALLEN MURPHY. 
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Sales plans and advertising campaigns based on 
personal opinion or wishful thinking may well be 
disastrous. That's why in these rapidly changing 
times, successful business depends upon research 
to uncover the facts—before a line is drawn on the 
sales chart or a dime invested in advertising. 

To obtain the sound marketing data which backs 


up the successful merchandising campaign, you 
need the specialized research efficiency which Ross 
Federal offers. 


ROSS FEDERAL“ 


CORPORATION 


RESEARCH 


18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK, AND 31 KEY CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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To know clearly what, when, where, and whom 
to ask is a first principle of marketing research. 
The most highly geared machinery for fact-finding 
is useless without this positive knowledge. Ross 
Federal is expert in developing questionnaires 
which rule out misleading and prejudicial answers. 

Whether your budget is large or small you need 
dependable research. Why not call in a Ross Federal 
representative and let him tell you what can be 
done to increase your sales and your profits. 


DESIGNING TO SELL 


B.. 2.. 2B. Five-and-Ten’s Best: First prize winners in the annual “5 & 10” packaging 

contest, sponsored by Syndicate Store Merchandiser to stimulate better packag- 
ing in the syndicate store field (“where probably 60% of sales are determined by the attractive 
appearance of an item on the counter”) were the three packages pictured above. Designed by 
Robert Sidney Dickens, the Luxor cream jars, product of Luxor, Ltd., Chicago, won top 
honors in the 5c-10e division of the competition. Forest City Rubber Co., Cleveland, re- 
ceived the first award in the 15c-$1 division for its Sentinel Handy Bandage flat, designed by 
I. Silverman; J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn., top honors in the gift package division 
for its gentlemen’s package designed by J. Walter Thompson Co., N. Y., Williams agency. 

This was the trade paper’s seventh annual competition. 


M4. Customer Comfort: Egmont Arens designed Nestle-Le Mur Co.’s new hair dryer, “which 

incorporates new principles discovered as a result of years of planning and engineering,” 

with special consideration for the comfort of beauty shop customers. Styled to harmonize 
with any interior, the new machine is hailed by Nestle as “easy to use and keep clean.” 


%. Pressure-Packed: W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., Los Angeles, is introducing the “West's first 

pressure-packed tennis balls” in a brilliant grass-green, black and white container. Giving 

individuality to the package is the design of a Voit tennis ball against racket strings, which 

identifies the package as “strikingly different from competitive products” and permits it to 

“stand out prominently and pleasingly on the dealer's shelf.” Lee Ringer, Advertising, Los 
Angeles, created the new package. 


G@. Premium: As an added incentive to the purchase of Homebrite Cleanser, Cook Coffee 

Co. is offering as a premium a Durez plastic container, “almost certain to be used and 

refilled regularly.” The case is molded of Durez plastic in two colors—bright scarlet for the 
top and black for the body—by Norton Laboratories, Inc. 
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“ (NELLOPHANE” cellulose film 

helps sell products as differ- 

ent as paper plates and prunes— 

through visibility, eye-appeal and 
protection. 

We will gladly help you work 
out the most economical use of 
“Cellophane” for your line. No 
obligation. Write: ‘‘Cellophane”’ 
Division, E. I. du Pont de Nem- 
ours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, 


+ Delaware. 


DU PONT ON THE AIR—Listen to “Cavalcade of 
America,” Tuesdays, 9 p.m. E.S.T., NBC networks. 
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7.. %. New Kensington: Two new additions to Kensington, Inc.'s, line of 

useful and decorative aluminum ware are the “safety first” ash tray 

and Winchester serving dish pictured above. The ash tray was designed to 

permit the lighted end of a cigarette to rest on a center pyramid and, when 

the cigarette is left burning, to drop harmlessly into the deep tray. The serving 
dish may be used as a single covered dish or as two separate servers. 


9. Workmanlike Tools: “Fink-Roselieve’s new photographic tongs may look 

like Martians on stilts, but they’re fine, workmanlike tools,” says Celluloid 

Corp., N. Y., manufacturers of Lumarith plastic from which the tongs are 

molded. Tongs are fretted for good grasp, extra long, and have stops to pre- 

vent sliding into trays. Boonton Molding Co., Boonton, N. J., molds the prod- 
uct of red and black Lumarith. 


10. Americana: In keeping with the present vogue for Americana, Maison 

Jeurelle, New York, is introducing its new American Trio perfume kit. 

Purse-sized red, white and blue suede cases contain three red, white and blue 

capped vials of different scents, the whole then fitting into a transparent acetate 
envelope labeled partriotically with a tri-color shield. 


Li. Kadette: “Designed to capture the lion’s share of a market which in 

1939 accounted for $72,000,000 in sales,” the Kadette “Topper” is being 

launched as a new radio compact by Kadette Radio Corp., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

A cone-top speaker mounted above the cabinet disperses sound throughout a 

360-degree circle, at the same time serving as a sounding board-reflector and 

being sufficiently rigid to act as a carrying handle. Barnes & Reinecke, Chi 
cago, designed the set which is molded of ivory plastic. 


12. Pliofilm Package: Ohio Boxboard Co. has developed for Shefford Cheese 

Co. and other cheese manufacturers a new type container for loaf cheese. 
Previously packaged in wooden containers (left, below), Shefford’s 5-pound 
cheese loaf is now encased in a pliofilm sleeve, thence in a brightly imprinted 
cardboard container which “by nature of paper package is easier to open than 
a wooden box.” 
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SELLING the power of display to re- 
tailers and the appeal of ownership to 
shoppers—that’s the twofold job 
that VUEPAK is doing for the Man- 
ufacturing Division of Marshall 
Field & Company. 

As a transparent and rigid cover, 
VUEPAK added successful display 
qualities to packages for the nation- 
ally distributed line of Fieldcrest 


Texture Towels. And shoppers, 
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keenly alert to smartly styled gift 
packages that have re-use value in 
the home, bought more Fieldcrest 
Towels during the last three 
months of 1939 than during any 
other gift-buying season! 

The odds are that VUEPAK can 
do this double selling job for your 
product, too, because its transpar- 


ency and rigidity make it adaptable 


Fieldcres Towel Box made by 


Old Dominion Box Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


to almost every packaging require- 
ment. Available in any practical 
weight or size, VUEPAK makes 
every product its own showcase. 
For further information, as well as 
the name and address of the near- 
est VUEPAK fabricator of packages 
or displays, write to: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics 
Division, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. District Offices: New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, St.Louis, Birmingham, 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Montreal. 


MONSANTO PLASTICS 


SERVING 


INDUSTRY...WHICH 


SERVES MANKIND 


Survey Shows Need for Better 


Point-of-Sale Identification 


N article in the January Ist, 
1939, issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT which reported a 
survey conducted by a number 
of weekly newspapers in Iowa to de- 
termine the percentage of people in a 
given locality who could name the 
dealers handling various advertised 
products, provided the incentive for 
another survey by the customer re- 
search department of the Artkraft 
Sign Co., Lima, Ohio, to determine 
the degree of dealer sign effectiveness. 

The original survey sought to ascer- 
tain the percentage of sales that would 
be lost because people did not know 
where to buy a given product, but 
would get into the wrong dealer's 
store and be sold some other brand 
than the one they originally had de- 
cided on as the result of advertising 
they had seen or heard. 

The survey made by Artkraft was 
intended to correct some of the obvi- 
ous weaknesses of the original survey, 
one of which was the fact that it was 
conducted only in small towns. Cities 
ranging in population from 4,978 to 
750,000 in six different states, includ- 
ing Illinois and New York, were 
chosen for the new survey, which cov- 
ered a list of 20 outstanding nation- 
ally advertised products. 


Signs Up “Yesses” 53.5% 


In choosing locations for the sur- 
vey, stores were put in two groups: 
Those which had Artkraft dealer 
signs; and those which had no dealer 
signs. 

The method of inquiry was having 
an ostensibly casual shopper, walking 
within a radius of six blocks, but not 
closer than one block, of the stores 
selling the products being surveyed. 
The question, ‘Can you tell me where 
(product) is sold,” 
was directed to both men and women, 
none of whom had any idea that a 
survey was being conducted. 

Where the dealers representing 
these products had no dealer sign, 
only 10.4% of all the people ques- 
tioned could name the dealer. This 
left 89.6% who did not know where 
to buy these nationally advertised 
products. 

On the other hand, of the persons 
questioned regarding nationally adver- 
tised products sold by dealers using 
dealer signs, 63.9% knew exactly 
where these products could be pur- 
chased. There were only 36.1% who 
did not know. 
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The obvious conclusion is that 
dealer signs make all other advertising 
more than five times as effective at the 
actual point of purchase. 

Some interesting sidelights were en- 
countered by the researchers which the 
facts and figures do not reveal. For 
example, in the survey of an electric 
refrigeration dealer in Bellaire, Ohio, 
a city with a population of 13,327, the 
dealer was in a new location, yet 18 
of the 25 persons questioned, or 
70.2%, knew his exact location. This 
dealer was identified to the buying 


public with a conspicuous dealer sign, 

By direct contrast the experience of 
the researcher in Martins Ferry, Ohio, 
a city of 14,524 population, is cited, 
A dealer for another nationally known 
electric refrigerator was surveyed, and 
despite the fact that he was in a corner 
location in the business section of the 
city, only six persons out of 29 ques. 
tioned, or 20%, knew where the prod. 
uct was sold. This dealer was without 
a dealer sign. 

Another fact brought out by the 
survey had to do with the hanging of 
the dealer sign. It was revealed that 
the dealer with his display about ten 
or 12 feet above the sidewalk, in 
proper line of vision, was 20% better 
known than the dealer with the dis- 
play 16 or 20 feet above the sidewalk. 


The Funnies? Everybody Reads 
"Em and Not “Just to the Children” 


(Continued from page 30) 


this survey was taken by men and 
women interviewed, that their per- 
sonal comments—both favorable and 
unfavorable—about editorial and ad- 
vertising comics were numerous. A 
summary of those most commonly ex- 
pressed indicates that most adults fol- 
low a number of these strips and fea- 
tures because of individual interest— 
“Skeezix is the first thing I turn to”— 
but a large number said they read 
comic strips “every day to the chil- 
dren” (as you might expect). Deep 
personal concern was displayed by 
many a mother and father over the fact 
that ‘Little Orphan Annie” had taken 
a certain detective turn, which these 
parents thought was not too good for 
children. 

“Too much crime’ was another 
complaint loged against many comics 


by parents who say all of their chil- 
dren are regular and eager readers. 

No particular enthusiasm was shown 
for any of the stories or characters 
used in comics that advertise specific 
products, even though 40.2% of all 
women interviewed, and 28.8% of all 
men interviewed named _ products 
whose comic advertising they read. A 
scattering few people think comic ad- 
vertising should be banned. A larger 
proportion of people, in their gra- 
tuitous remarks, said they think such 
advertising is entirely acceptable, but 
that the human interest element in it 
is not as high as that in entertainment 
“funnies.” A number of parents who 
do not read advertising comics said 
that their children do, and that they 
have bought such products ‘“‘because 
the children asked for them.” 


Table V 


Number of Family Members Who Read Newspaper Comics— 
Tabulated by Income Groups 


Over 
$4,000 $3-4,000 
% %o 
OM anecacuacenneda’s 2.0 2.5 
SE oc czvcoreeeeesrns 9.1 12.4 
ME cade oacebeoutras 38.9 34.8 
EE wicker Savin eiwieke 20.2 21.9 
TO WC cunaneeewenenns 20.7 18.4 
DOM cuskeehanakewenne 5.6 5.0 
Ph vcedeapebbrien whee 2.5 15 
DE csceravnceaeaioss B 1.0 
NE? ones Aumammeme & p 
Nine coeeccccsesecesce ee ee 
Dew t kMOW ..cssacie. - 2.0 
(100% 


All those covered by this survey who read newspaper comics) 


Under 
$2-3.000 $1-2,000 $1,000 Total 

% % % % 
S 2.0 2.5 1.9 
11.4 10.9 16.7 12.1 
34.8 34.1 30.9 34.7 
24.4 22.3 y+ ey 22.3 
17.9 16.8 13.6 17.5 
7.0 6.9 7.6 6.4 
2.0 3.0 3.0 2.4 
15 2.0 2.0 1.4 
. 
oa 1.0 5 3 
5 1.0 5 38 
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SURVEY OF BUYING POWER 


On April 10 SALES MANAGEMENT will bring out another of its big Survey 
of Buying Power issues. Ever since 1929 every one of these surveys has been an 
improvement over its predecessor in completeness, in accuracy, in practicality. 
The 1940 issue, our editors are convinced, will top all of the others in reader 
value. Here are some of the features: 


RETAIL SALES, 1939: For 
every county, every city of 
10,000, for each of 193 trading 
areas, readers will find exclu- 
sive dollar estimates of retail 
sales and percentages showing 
the unit’s importance. 


EFFECTIVE BUYING IN- 
COME, 1939: For all coun- 
ties, cities and trading areas, 
Effective Buying Income will 
be shown in dollars, in per- 
centage, in per family, and in 
per white family. This is an- 
other exclusive SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT feature. 


$1500 PREFERRED FAMI- 
LIES: A new feature of the 
1940 book are estimates (based 
upon more than two years of 
research work) of the number 
of preferred families in coun- 
ties, cities, trading areas, states, 
etc. By preferred families, we 
mean those with incomes ap- 
preciably greater than are re- 
quired to buy the minimum 
of shelter, food and clothing. 
Consumer purchase surveys 
made by the Government show 
that in a big city like New 
York those families with in- 
comes under $1500 have no 
surplus for savings or for 
making luxury purchases. In 
smaller cities and in certain 
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geographical sections, cash in- 
comes down to $1100 have the 
equivalent purchasing power 
of $1500. The new SALES 
MANAGEMENT feature will 
show the number of families 
with incomes equivalent to a 
$1500 income in the biggest 
cities. 

INDUSTRIAL INCOMES: 
Another new feature of the 
city section is the ratio of fac- 
tory wages in the particular 
city to the U. S. A. average. 
Here also will be given the 
value of manufactured prod- 
ucts. . . . Also of interest to 
both marketers in the indus- 
trial and consumer fields is a 


record of building construc- 
tion in each city for the year 
1939. Figures will be present- 
ed on the basis of dollars of 
building construction per 
one thousand families. 


ALL THE OLD FEATURES 
AS WELL AS MANY NEW 
ONES: 

The many valuable features 
on population, new passenger 
car sales, car registrations, in- 
come tax returns per 1,000, 
national buying power per- 
centages and buying power 
indexes which have been a 
feature of recent issues of the 
Survey of Buying Power will 
be retained. 


USEFULNESS PLUS EXCLUSIVENESS 


You get all the information below in the Survey of Buying 
Power — and only in this issue can you get it. 


— In no other single volume can you find all of the essential popu- 


lation census material. 


— Nowhere else can you find retail sales estimates for 1939, by 
cities, counties and trading areas. 


— Nowhere else can you find 1939 passenger car sales, ratios, and 


registrations by counties. 


— Nowhere else can you find Effective Buying Incomes by counties, 


cities and trading areas. 


— Nowhere else can you find a scientifically-computed table of the 
number of families with an income equivalent of $1500. 


— Nowhere else can you find retail sales, income and population 
data summed up for the leading trading areas. 
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PICTOGHAPHS 


There are two ways to as- 
sure yourself of copies for 
filing or distribution: 

|. Past Issues: The 62 
best Pictographs of 
1937-1939 have been 
published in pamphlet 
form called, "A Selec- 
tion of Typical Market- 
ing Pictographs.” Price, 
one dollar. 

2. For A Year Ahead: A 
reprint service is avail- 
able whereby once a 
month reprints of the 
current Pictographs are 
mailed you in heavy 
tubes. A 12-month sub- 
scription costs $1.95. 
Additional subscriptions 
sent to the same address 
cost 60 cents a year 
each. 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANACEMENT, 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Salt Lake and the 


“Intermountain Empire” 


The 1940 edition of “Market Facts 
About the Intermountain Empire and the 
Salt Lake Market’ contains an eye-filling 
collection of photographs of the “Empire” 
—Utah and contiguous parts of Idaho, 
Nevada, Arizona, Colorado and Wyoming. 

That, of course, is merely the icing on 
the cake, for, in addition to magnificent 
views of scenery, homes and industry, the 
book is replete with information on varied 
aspects of the market. Dozens of maps, 
some in color, charts and tables contribute 
to an understanding of the “Empire's” re- 
sources, 

An unsual and valuable feature is a 
group of charts showing the areas cov- 
ered by the 13 major grocery, drug, and 
hardware wholesalers, location of branches 
or homes of salesmen, and territory they 
travel indicated on maps. 

Geographically independent (it is 538 
miles from Denver, 870 miles from Port- 
land, 779 miles to San Francisco, 748 
miles from Los Angeles), the area of 
which Salt Lake City is the center is dif- 
ferent in many other ways, too. Space is 
lacking for details, but a request to L. D. 
Simmons, Salt Lake Tribune-Telegram, 
Salt Lake, Utah, will bring the book. 


Do You Regard Small Town 
Markets as Out-of-Date? 


If you still believe that the small town 
store is like the one in which grandpa 
lounged on cracker barrels and helped him- 
self to a snack of cheese, then you should 
get "A Study of the Small Town Market.” 

Few hold such an out-dated misconcep- 
tion, but few, likewise, realize how im- 
portant the small town market is. Today 
30.5% of all retail business—over $10,- 
000,000,000—is done in towns of less 
than 10,000 population. With decentral- 
ization of industry, neaning steady pay- 
rolls to small towns, and the diffusion of 
knowledge of display and merchandising, 
Mr. Small Town Merchant is today often 
better off than his urban counterpart. 

Page after page is this survey of five 
average small towns—Clare, Mich.: Cuba, 
N. Y.: Emporium, Pa.; Wytheville. Va.: 
N. Wilkesboro, N. C.—show in pictures 
and text how small town chain and inde- 
pendent stores look today. You can’t tell 
them from metropolitan shons, for both 
have the same nationally distributed goods. 
Home ownership, possessions and buying 
habits, magazines read and radio prefer- 
ences are also surveyed. 

The study, one of inany by Grit, should 
interest everyone selling to Main Street— 
and that’s nearly everyone. Requests to 


Charles D. Lamade, Grit Publishing Co, 
Williamsport, Pa. 


Why Minnesota Is Called, 
with Reason, “a Bright Spot” 


Newspapers, radio stations and farm 
journals may plunge a dagger in each 
other’s backs battling for advertising in 
some communities. In the Twin Cities 
they emulate the Three Musketeers and 
fight under the banner “One for all, all for 
one.” 

Radio stations KSTP, WCCO, WDGY, 
WTCN, the Minneapolis Star-Journal, 
Morning Tribune-Times Tribune, the St. 
Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press and The 
Farmer jointly sponsor a regular series of 
reports that sell the territory as a whole, 
Called “High-Spotting the Minnesota 
Bright Spot,’ these summarize such busi- 
ness indices as bank debits, department 
store sales, country check clearings, farm- 
ers’ cash income in the Ninth Federal Re- 
serve District. 

The latest “Bright Spot” is bright, in- 
deed, as figures amply prove. See for 
yourself what current conditions are in 
this region, and keep in touch with fu- 
ture developments by zetting on the mail- 
ing list to receive further “Spots.” Write 
W. E. Boberg, The Farmer, St. Paul, 
Minn., or any of the Twin City papers or 
radio stations. 


Winnipeg Market Data Out 


Dominating the most extensive trading 
area in Canada, Winnipeg draws its wealth 
from four provinces. Focal point of rail- 
ways, highways and airways, and head- 
quarters of the Canadian West's financial 
and distribution systems, the market is not 
dependent upon solitary industries. With 
agricultural, mining and mining revenue, 
it claims year in and year out dependability. 
A highly interesting market study, ‘Survey 
of the Winnipeg Market,” has recently 
been published by the Free Press of that 
city, and is available to executives already 
distributing in this market, or seeking new 
outlets. In addition to standard population 
data, for the ~~ and the Manitoba areas, 
the study includes a sales map for retail 
food and drug outlets, and will serve, with 
lists of food and drug stores, as a sales- 
man’s route list. Requests to William Lord, 
Free Press, Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 


Recent Important Market 
Studies Now Available 


"On the Use of the Word ‘Proof’ in 
Advertising and Selling Claims’—This is a 
letter from the National Better Business 
Bureau, pointing out specific statements 
which can, and can not, be made, on the 
basis of FTC rulings. Requests to the 
Bureau, 135 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
—and please send a self-addressed and 
stamped return envelope. 

* * 


"Standard Market Data, Honolulu, Ha- 
waii, U.S.A.’—the standard file folder of 
market data, circulation and linage com- 
parisons, for 1940. On request, to Porter 
Dickinson, The Star-Bulletin, Honolulu. 

* * * 

“Texas State Network Brand Survey’— 
As of late Fall, 1939, the TSN has pub- 
lished a work sheet of market coverage and 
buying power, and—by markets—the lead- 
ing drug, food, tobacco brands sold in the 
state. Requests to Benton Ferguson, Texas 
State Network, Fort Worth, Texas. De- 
tailed breakdown by products and markets 
also available. 
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PERSONAL SERVICE AND SUPPLIES 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS. $2,500 to $25,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
30 years’ recognized standing and reputation, car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber, indicated above, through a procedure 
individualized to each client's personal require- 
ments. Several weeks are required to negotiate and 
each individual must finance the moderate cost of 
his own campaign. Retaining fee protected by re- 
fund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If your salary has been $2,500 of 
more, send only name and address for details. R. 
W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


TO THE EXECUTIVE, $2,400.00 and up; this 
confidential service, established 1927, is red to 
the requirements of the high grade man who wishes 
to profitably market his experience under conditions 
which assure, if employed, full protection to his 
name and present position. Send name and ad- 
dress only for details. J. T. Jennings, Dept. A, 
9 Center Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 


EXECUTIVE POSITIONS — The Executive Bu- 
reau’s personalized advertising service offers a digni- 
fied, practical and confidential procedure to salaried 
executives of outstanding ability to complete the im- 
portant first-stage negotiations for the higher salar- 
ied positions. The low cost of each campaign is 
financed and controlled by the client in a fair con- 
tract agreement. Identity held in scrupulous confi- 
dence. If your qualifications can meet exacting re- 
quirements, your name and address will bring 
details. The Executive Bureau, 700 Plymouth Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


HELP WANTED 


SALES MANAGER WANTED, BETWEEN 
forty and fifty years old who is now unemployed 
(through no fault of his own) with pleasing, dy- 
namic personality. One who has had successful per- 
sonal selling or sales management experience. Must 

free to travel, beginning in the South. We will 
pay all travelling expenses, a small drawing account 
and commissions. We have permanent positions for 
three middle-age men who can make good. Address 
R. L. Mayer, 1733 Carolina Avenue, Wilmington, 
North Carolina. 


LINES WANTED 


AGGRESSIVE AND SEASONED SALES MAN- 
ager offers twenty years selling experience to manu- 
facturer of meritorious product (not technical or 
engineering). Seeking sales agency in New England 
territory with headquarters at Boston. Box 703, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED _ MANUFACTURERS’ REPRE- 
sentative covering Chicago-Milwaukee area, 20 years 
executive engineering background: both electrical 
and mechanical experience, charge product and tool 
design, with direction sales engineering for leading 
manufacturers. Wants line where this experience will 
Prove a mutual asset. Box 704, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The FOLLOWING SALESMEN AND/OR 
sales organizations have filed with SALES MANAGE- 
MENT bids for new or additional products to be 
sold in the territory designated. Manufacturers in- 
terested in establishing contact with any of these 
Sales representatives should mention the key-number 
at the beginning of the advertisement. This depart- 
ment is conducted solely as a service and SALES 
MANAGEMENT cannot guarantee the integrity of any 
of the individuals or firms represented in this list. 

© the best of our knowledge they are reliable. 
Address: READERS SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Ag-78: Territory: Western N. Y., hdqrs., Buffalo. 

ants industrial products. preferably metal items; 

> building specialties selling to jobbers and con- 
ors, 


Ag-79: Territoy: Western N. Y., hdqrs., Buffalo. 
Wants lines selling to industrials, tool and ma- 
chinery makers, either as manufacturer's representa- 
tive or district manager. 


LINES WANTED (Continued) 


POSITIONS WANTED (Continued) 


Ag-80: Territory: All or part S. E. states, hdqrs., 
Birmingham, Ala. Wants additional lines to sell 
electrical and hardware jobbers. 
Ag-81: Territory: Metropolitan New York, Phila., 
Baltimore, hdgrs., New York. Wants products sell- 
ing to electrical mfgrs. and jobbers, preferably motors 
and specialties. 
Ag-82: Territory: —~— N. Y., hdars., New 
York City. Wants novelty items for insurance com- 
panies or agents. 
Ag-83: Territory: Los Angeles and Southern half 
Cal., hdgrs., Los Angeles. Wants products and 
merchandise of merit. 
Ag-84: Territory: Wis., Ill., Ind., O., Min., Ia., 
Mo., hdqrs., Milwaukee. Wants advertised drugs, 
toiletries, cosmetics and sundries selling to drug, 
dept. stores, chains and syndicates. 
Ag-85: Territory: Metropolitan New York, New 
Jersey. Wants meritorious products. Has warehouse 
and delivery facilities. 
Ag-86: Territory: Metropolitan New York, hdars., 
New York City. Wants notions or housewares items. 
Ag-87: Le mew fg New England, hdaqrs., Boston. 
ants industrial, building, lighting, hardware and 
cosmetic products selling to jobbers, wholesalers and 
department stores. 
Ag-89: Territory: Denver, Los Angeles and inter- 
vening states, hdqrs., Denver. Wants any meritorious 
product. 
Ag-90: Territory: National, hdqrs., Buffalo. Wants 
attractive items to be sold by mail. 
Ag-91: Territory: Metropolitan N. Y., hdqrs., N. Y. 
Wants exclusive distributorship for national adver- 
tised line in electrical hardware, automotive, toil- 
etries or drugs. Will invest in right product. 
Ag-92: ‘Territory: Mich., N. W. Ohio, hdars., 
Detroit. Wants products selling to plant, power & 
production engineers, chemists or metallurgists in 
industrial concerns. Self-sustaining line or two non- 
competing lines. 
Ag-93: Territory: Cal., hdqrs., Los Angeles. Wants 
lines selling through grocery and drug trade. 
Ag-94: Territory Philippines, hdqrs., Manila. Wants 
auto accessories, electrical supplies, hardware, paper, 
stationery, chemicals, dyes, cutlery, silverware, brass 
& leather goods, textiles, drugs. 
Ag-95: Territory: Pacific N.W., hdqrs., Multnomah, 
Ore. Wants mill supply, plumbing & industrial sup- 
plies selling to either jobbing or industrial trades. 
Ag-96: Territory: Chicago, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, 


Duluth, St. Paul, Des Moines, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, hdqrs., Chicago. Wants hardware, drug, 
gift, dental supplies, school & stationery supplies 


selling to dept. stores & jobbers. 

Ag-97: Territory: Iil., hdqrs., Chicago. Wants ex- 
clusive representation of meritorious product in 
Chicago and entire state of IIl. 

Ag-98: Territory: Northeastern O., hdqrs., Akron. 
Wants beauty shop specialties; raw materials or ma- 
chinery supplies used in manufacture of rubber 
products. 

Ag-99: Territory: Metropolitan N. Y., hdars., New 
York City. Wants builders’ hardware, tools selling 
to jobbers and dealers. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


TOP SALESMAN IN NEW YORK SPECIALTY 
organization, looking for broader opportunity. Don’t 
profess to know everything about selling, but have 
demonstrated own ability and present organization 
offers no promotion. Welcome change from specialty 
to product selling. Advertising, research, and sales 
training experience valuable asset as assistant to 
sales manager. Can build sales kits and presenta- 
tions, and what's more, make them produce. Chris- 
tian—married. Prefer New York as territory, but can 
go anywhere. Box 700, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York. 


EXECUTIVE SALES 


Seventeen years’ experience, prefer intangibles, life 
casualty insurance or motor club. Have been em- 
ployed as manager by present national organization 
nine years. Built sales force on strict commission 
basis, salesman averaging five years with us. Reason- 
able desire for change. 

Gentile, married, age 36, Protestant, sober, law 
trained. Minimum compensation; twelve thousand. 
Best of references. Box 705, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 


COLLECTION—ACCOUNTANT; AGE 43; EX- 
ceptionally qualified; will handle personally, or su- 
pervise your own help, employing a tested, eco- 
nomical collection method to quickly realize cash on 
your slow accounts; good-will retained; daily fee; or 
strictly commission basis. Interview, or further in- 
formation by mail, without obligation. Box 706, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


PHOTO POST CARDS 


PHOTO POST CARDS 


Newest, most economical method of displaying 
any product. Samples and prices on request. Graphic 
Aits, Hamilton, Ohio. 


REPRESENTATION WANTED 


THE FOLLOWING MANUFACTURERS HAVE 
filed with SALES MANAGEMENT bids for sales _rep- 
resentation in the territory or territories described, 
for lines designated. Sales agents interested in estab- 
lishing contact with any of these manufacturers 
should mention the key-number at the beginning of 
the advertisements. This department is conducted 
solely as a service and SALES MANAGEMENT Can- 
not guarantee the integrity of any of the individuals 
or firms represented in this list. To the best of our 
knowledge they are reliable. Address: READERS 
SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, N. Y. 


Mf-36: Product: Artificial food reproductions sold 
to restaurants, meat markets, electrical stores, etc. 
Territory open: East of Mississippi. 


Mf-38: Product: Metal turning lathe. 
open: National. 


Mf-39: Product: Steam unit heater and exhaust fan, 
for stores, offices, industrials. Territory open: Na- 
tional. 


Mf-41: Product: Drug item to be sold by state, dis- 
trict, or county representative as side line or only 
line. Territory open: National. 


Mf-42: Product: Water and metal treatment for 
boilers for industrials and buildings; hot surface 
paint for stacks, etc. Territory open: Chicago, Ill. ; 
N , Mo., Ind., Mich., Wise. 


Mf-43: Product: Office specialty, selling direct to 
commercial houses federal, state, county, city depts. 
Territory open: All except Chicago, New York City, 
Boston, Philadelphia. . 


Mf-45: Product: Modern streamlined computing 
scale for use in grocery stores and meat markets. 
Territory open: East of Mississippi. 


Mf-46: Printing and advertising novelties, calendars, 
fans and printed gum tape. Territory open: National. 


Mf-47: Product: Advertised drugs, toiletries, cos- 
metics and sundries selling to drug, dept. stores, 
chains and syndicates. Territory open: Wis., Ill, 
Ind., O., Minn., Ia., Mo. 


Mf-48: Product: Roof ventilators, sold to roofing, 
sheet metal and heating contractors. Territory open: 
East of Mississippi. 


Mf-49: Product: Battery compound for prevention 
of corrosion, sold through auto accessory, service 
station dealers. Territory open: National. 


Mf-50: Product: Paint line selling to dealers, indus- 
trial maintenance, contractors. Territory open: North- 
ern N. Y., Western Pa., Md., W. Va., New England. 


Mf-51: Product: Portable, stationary money-meters 
leased to transportation companies, pools, ches, 
amusement parks, toll bridges, etc. Territory open: 
National and foreign. 


Mf-52: Product: Stationary coin meters leased _to 
restaurants, lunch counters, concessionaires, etc. Ter- 
ritory open: National and foreign. 


Mf-53: Product: Sideline for salesmen calling on 
retail drug and chain store trade. Territory open: 
National. 


Mf-54: Product: Industrial heavy lubricant, estab- 
lished and repeating business. Territory open: S. E., 
and Canada. 


Territory 
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BY RAY BILL 


HE SALESMAN’S PAY CHECK: The fact that so 

many sales executives are constantly bedeviled with 

fights with salesmen over compensation, and that the 
cost of operating men in the field is so difficult to hold 
within reasonable limits, shows clearly that our policies 
governing compensation need a great deal of refining. 
Frequent squabbles over split commissions, charge-backs, 
drawing accounts, and expenses are, in themselves, enough 
testimony that a company’s basic policy governing sales 
compensation is unsound, The fact that some firms have 
eliminated troubles of this kind almost completely, proves 
that the situation is curable. 

The editors of SALES MANAGEMENT have, over a period 
of years, done a vast amount of research work on the sub- 
ject of salesmen’s compensation, and study of the plans 
which are Operating successfully shows certain points of 
likeness which seem especially important. There isn’t any 
one “‘best’’ method of paying salesmen, although the most 
conspicuously satisfactory ones are neither straight commis- 
sion nor straight salary, but plans which involve salary, 
commission or drawing account, combined with one or 
more incentive factors, such as bonus, extra commissions 
over the quota, or profit-sharing. 

No matter what particular combination of elements may 
be blended to produce a condition of harmony between 
salesmen and the house, to keep the expense ratio in line, 
and to accomplish the specific sales objectives sought, the 
successful plan usually simmers down to these basic rules: 

1. You must analyze your particular sales problem and 
then pay your salesmen for what you want them to do. 
(If, for example, you want more business on long-profit 
items, you should pay a premium for this type of business. ) 

2. The details of the plan must be plainly stated in 
writing, with equitable rules laid down to cover common 
causes for disputes, such as split commissions. These rules 
should be equally fair to the salesmen and to the house. 

3. By prompt action in cases where disputes do arise, 
the house must earn the faith of the salesmen through fair 
adjudication. 

For many important reasons, sales compensation is the 
peculiar responsibility of the sales director himself. He 
must devise a fair system of payment, show the men why 
it is fair, and fight to keep it so, or he can’t hold their 
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loyalty. The right plan will do much toward bringing out 
latent ability which, without incentive, might never come 
to life. By keeping the men happy in their jobs, it will 
cut down turnover. And, perhaps more important than all, 
the compensation plan that is soundly conceived will pull 
the men out of the narrow-gauge mental rut where they are 
working solely for their own selfish interests, and give them 
the broader perspective where they are working for the 
house, and from the management point of view. 


HE TRADE-BARRIER CRUSADE: The war against 

inter-state trade barriers is in full swing, and many 

believe the tide has now turned in the direction of 
repeal. Since the previous issue of SALES MANAGEMENT 
was closed, the State of Mississippi wiped out its margarine 
tax. The fact that it did so by almost unanimous vote of 
both houses indicates that the public has now become aware 
of the dangers inherent in legislation of this type and has 
begun to turn the heat on governors and legislators. 

Every day the subject is getting further airing at meet- 
ings and conventions from Coast to Coast. One of the 
SALES MANAGEMENT editors has delivered more than a 
dozen addresses on the subject within a year. Godfrey 
Lebhar, editor of Chain Store Age, last fortnight in ad- 
dressing the semi-annual convention of Affiliated Drug 
Stores, pointed out that the anti-chain-store taxes in effect 
in 20 states have all the effects of state trade barriers be- 
cause, while they apply to local as well as out-of-state 
chains, they operate principally against the latter. 

In an address before the Advertising Club of Boston, 
George H. Scragg, director of advertising, The White 
Motor Co., speaking on “Wastes in Distribution,” cited 
trade barriers as one of the prime reasons for increased 
costs of marketing. ‘Do you realize,” he asked the meet- 
ing, “that there is not a motor truck built that can legally 
travel in every one of the 48 states of this nation? 

In short, American business is fed up with the situation 
and is out to change it. With more than 500 of these dis- 
criminatory measures on the books of the 48 states, much 
work needs yet to be done before business can enjoy much 
relief. See, therefore, that your own sentiments are made 
vocal, and that your own representatives in your state leg- 
islature are put squarely on the spot on the issue. 
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..AND AN ACE 
TRUMP MEDIUM 


First in Industrial Output, Wages, 
and in United States Recovery! 


@ Wayne County (Detroit) ranked by the U. S. Department of Commerce 
recently as Number One (1) in industrial wages in the country. 


@ More recently, the U. S. Department of Commerce reported that 
Wayne County led the whole country in recovery between 1929 and 
1937. In fact, Wayne County (Detroit) was the only county in the U. 8. to 
produce goods with a dollar and cents value greater than in 1929! 

@ So you have a proven market capable of absorbing goods in vast 
quantity, easily available to you through a medium with the greatest 
circulation coverage in 10 years—The Detroit News. 

@ Today The Detroit News gives you access to more homes than any 
other newspaper in Michigan and more homes than The News has ever 
before been able to offer you. Test your sales plan in this great market 
now—through its peak medium—The Detroit News. 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
New: York: I. A. KLEIN, Inc. Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 


_" S and Comment about the World’s 
c/ 


Greatest Newspaper and its market. 


55,521 CALLERS 


“MUST” inthe plans of many visitors 
{ to Chicago is a visit to ‘Tribune 
‘Tower, home of the Tribune. 

Some come to inspect the Tower's 
world-renowned architectural beauties. 
Others come to see what makes the 
wheels of a newspaper go ’round; to see 
how news gathered from the earth’s ends 
is edited and prepared for publication, 
and how tn the course of breathless but 
orderly minutes it passes thru the proc- 
esses of typesetting, engraving, stereo- 
typing and printing—the activities which 
each night, seven days a week, result in 
the production of more than a million 
lridunes. 


Niost of the Tribune’s callers come 
from metropolitan Chicago. They come 
as individuals and In groups school 
children, women’s clubs, journalism 
classes, engineering associations and so 
forth. During 1939, the number of visitors 
to Tribune lower from all points totaled 


55,521. 


Effect... and Cause 
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A COOK THAT 
COOKS CONSULT 


If there’s anything that 
calls for quick, skilled 
action it’s a dish which 
in process of cooking 
behaves otherwise than 
according to the cull- 
nary Hoyle. Your ex- 
perienced housewife 
can tell at a glance why the pie crust 
wears such an uninspiring pallor, or why 


Mary Mead: 


Joseph Parrish, Chicago Tribune editorial cartoonist, 
puts the finishing touches on a Page One cartoon de- 


Cartoonist... Good me 
Visitors ... Cooks’ friend 
. For charity ...47 gains... 


Advertising leadership. 


TOWER 


Tribune-sponsored events 
suchas the Chicagoland Music 
Festival, the Golden Gloves 
tournament and the All-Star 
football game. Because of 
larger receipts in 1939, 
Tribune Charities was enabled 
to aid eleven agencies not 
previously assisted. 


PERCENTAGE OF CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE LEAD OVER SECOND 
NEWSPAPER IN TOTAL AD- 
VERTISING 


picting the hope of Poland's resurrection under 
Paderewski. As a result of the demand which followed 
its publication on January 26, the Tribune Public 
Service Offices sold more than 10,000 enlarged copies 
of it printed on stock suitable for framing. Cartoons 
which click with people in all walks of life are one 
of the factors which make the Tribune Chicago's most 
widely read newspaper and most productive adver- 


tising medium. 


the soup has such a dejected taste. She 
knows what to do about such things. 
But what of the inexperienced cook, 
the bewildered young woman all alone 
with a half-done meal that’s decided to 
act up? What does she do? 

In Chicago quite a number of these 
hopeful beginners—a score or so a day 
call up Mary Meade, home economics 
editor of the Tribune, when they get 
stuck, so to speak, in the middle of a 
recipe. She makes quick diagnosis and 
tells them what to do. 

Another way the women readers of 
the [ribune express their confidence in 
Mary Meade is in their purchases of her 
various pamphlets on cooking and home 
management. In 1939 the number of 
such publications sold by the Tribune 
totaled 71,663. 


Where the Money Goes 


The Chicago Tribune Charities, Inc., an 
independent, non-profit organization, 
distributed $64,934.44 during 1939 
among forty Chicago charitable agencies. 

This was the largest sum ever distrib- 
uted thru Tribune Charities. In 1938, 
Chicago’s needy were aided by the or- 
ganization with gifts totaling $48,297. 
Monies disbursed byTribune Charities are 
derived from reader donations and from 


Back in 1935, the Tribune’s lead over the 

second Chicago newspaper in total adver- 

tising volume amounted to 6,114,404 lines 
—or 52.1%. 

During the year 1030, the Tribune in- 
creased its lead over the second Chicago 
newspaper to 8,907,787 lines—or 75.3% 

-the highest percentage of lead for any 
year in history. 


47 consecutive monthly 
gains! 


Climbing to well over 1,000,000, 
Chicago Tribune total net paid 
daily circulation in January set a 
new all-time high for the month. 
It was the 47th consecutive month 
in which Tribune total daily cir- 
culation showed a gain over the 
same month in the preceding year. 

During the past three years the 
gain in total daily net paid was 
more than 200,000. In itself, this 
increase is greater than the total 
circulation of any daily newspaper 
in all but 13 of America’s largest 
cities. 

In a period of growing demand 
for the newspaper's service, this 
gain records the increasing impor- 
tance of the Tribune in Chicago’s 
daily life. It illustrates how the 
greater value which the Tribune 
delivers to readers steadily in- 
creases the value it delivers to ad- 
vertisers. 


